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Professor Babbitt Cross-Examined 


N the February Forum, under the title, “Mr. Mencken 

Cross-Examined,” Professor Irving Babbitt traces the 
ills of American life to Menckenism, especially to the the- 
ory of criticism set forth in the phrase, “The critic is sim- 
ply trying to express himself.”” Mr. Babbitt’s article is so 
typical of the method developed in “Rousseau and Roman- 
ticism” and so illustrative of Mr. Mencken’s theory of 
criticism that it would require extended space to make clear 
its unhappy illogic. Dissatisfied with America since James 
Russell Lowell ceased to write, Mr. Babbitt has built him- 
self a cloud-city, compounded out of Buddha, Aristotle, 
Plato, and other favorite masters, from which he mourn- 
fully surveys the degradctio:. of the humanitarian dogma. 
His book is an attack, and his article is a protest. Can 
there be a better illustration of Mr. Mencken’s theory? 

It requires only a cursory examination of book and article 
to detect the wide margin of error in Mr. Babbitt’s analysis. 
He first selects an important name as the focus of infection 
in the region under survey. In the case of the article, it is 
Mr. Mencken; in the case of the book, Jean-Jacques 
After some uncomplimentary attention to this 
focal person, Mr. Babbitt surveys the results of the “doc- 
trine” originating with Lim; and as he has a keen eye for 
damaging phraseology, he collects an imposing array of 
evils arising from this fons et origo malorum omnium. In 
the case of Rousseau, ali the ills of contemporary society are 
traced to the uahappy Genevan, whose “romanticism” pres- 
ently looms before the reader like a nightmare, too vast 
tor belief, too black for humanity. In the article, Mr. 


R . 
ousseau. 


Mencken is all wrong as a critic; the work of such mo- 
trns as Sinclair Lewis, Sherwood Anderson, and Theodc re 
Dreiser is then passed in “critical” —i. e., unfavorable— re- 
view, leaving the impression that their traits, which Mr. 
Babbitt heartily detests, result from worshiping the false 
and lying gods of Mr. Mencken. 


The method is smooth, 


plausible, and seems to have logic. Mr. Babbitt prides 
himself on being critical. But this method is not critical 
at all, 

For it attributes to a “leader” all the vagaries which the 
lunatic fringe of any movement may possess. In place of 
the cool light of reason, it subtly interfuses the discussion 
with moral bias. In its grossest form, it exhibits that ancient 
logical pitfall, the post hoc ergo propter hoc fallacy. To 
make a “leader” responsible for the philosophical careers of 
his “followers” is to deny them all independence as voli- 
tional units; and this, in turn, is a denial of the possibility 
of that “inner check” dear to Mr. Babbitt, since in his 
view, men become, not willing human beings, but mere 
images, good and bad, of some original master. Indeed, 
pushed to extremes, when does volition become possible? If 
Sherwood Anderson and Dreiser are products of Mencken- 
ism, of what is Mencken the product? This is that deter- 
ministic naturalism which Mr. Babbitt inveighs against. 
When men are so easily made the slaves of delusive doc- 
trines, a privately exercised “inner check” is about the least 
desirable thing one can offer them. But then, Mr. Babbitt 
is in favor of “tradition.” Possibly if they become the 
passive servants of tradition, all will go well. 

America lacks, according to Mr. Babbitt, a “general 
critical intelligence.” This observation must come with a 
shock of surprise to those of us who have watched wit! 
interest that efflorescence of the critical spirit in the last two 
decades which has produced books ranging from the various 
Menckeniana to Lewis Mumford, W. C. Brownell, and 
Mr. Babbitt himself. One has an uneasy feeling that per- 
haps Mr. Babbitt does not read very widel in contem- 
porary literature, or that perhaps he does not quite under- 
stand what he reads. Or should we ask what Mr. Babbitt 
means by “criticism,” “general critical intelligence,” “criti- 
cal keenness,’ and similar favorite phrases? What do 
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they mean? No question is harder of solution. Mr. Bab- 
bitt habitually uses terms romantically—i. e., loosely; i. e., 
with a vagueness sufficient to obscure their real lack of 
meaning, but ample to allow them to take on any meaning 
convenient for the matter in hand. 

For example, in this same article, the Americans are 
urged to transfer the “critical keenness’”’ with which they 
buy bonds to their general life. A little later, the seven- 
teenth-century Puritans, who are credited with “inner con- 
trol,”” which, <o far as I can make out, is the same thing 
as “general critical intelligence,” are blamed for glorifying 
the acquisitive life and for being unduly concerned with re- 
forming others—traits, one gathers, in which they did not 
exercise their seneral critical intelligence. ‘That is to say, 
inner control did not prevent the Puritans from living 
acquisitively, which is a bad way to live; but when we buy 
bonds—that is, live acquisitively, this is an example of what 
we could do in other fields—this is an example of a good 
way to live, though it springs from the quality we do not 
possess, namely, general critical intelligence! 

Now, part of this contradiction is merely verbal and part 
of it is real. Either way, it points to the loose thinking 
and vicious writing in which Mr. Babbitt, like the roman- 
ticists, indulges. The trouble lies in the vagueness of the 
term “general critical intelligence,” with its synonyms. The 
mean what Mr. Babbitt wants them to mean. He disap- 
preves of that part of Puritan activity which exhibited it- 
self as acquisitive living, and so “general critical intelli- 
gence” is made synonymous with non-practical living—i. e., 
with “inner control,” with “awe and reverence and humil- 
ity,” with the Christian tradition. As, however, he vio- 
lently disapproves of Mr. Mencken and wants to get rid 
of Menckenism, he would like to introduce a more active 
“general critical intelligence” into American life; and, to 
show that this is practicable, he picks out bond-buying as an 
example of what we can do. “Critical keenness” is now 
thought of in terms of the active life. It is too late to re- 
form the Puritans. Mr. Babbitt wants to reform America. 
He wants to be an effective “humanitarian legalist.” 

Meanwhile, it is a highly interesting question whether 
there ever is, or ever was, or ever will be, any such thing 
as general critical intelligence. Transfer of training is 
something no psychologist is ready to approve. The suc- 
cessful bond-buyer is seldom a successful poet, and keen dis- 
crimination in appraising literature does not mean ability to 
secure votes. Mr. Babbitt gets around this by denouncing 
psychology as a “pseudo-science,” but the stubborn thing 
remains to plague him. General critical intelligence is a 
cloudy dream, and no amount of talk about inner control or 
humanitarian legalists or the horrors of Menckenism is 
going to lead us into these misty mid regions of Weir. We 
prefer—to be brutal—trained stenographers. 

But Mr. Babbitt goes further. He has, he thinks, a meas- 
uring rod by which we can establish the value of a particu- 
lar action -something called “tradition.” For example, 
Mr. Mencken, lacking humility, is guilty of the sin of 
pride; and if he would not turn his back on the Christian 
tradition, he would be a better man. Mr. Babbitt further 
laments that we have lost the classical “tradition”; we are 
in the grip of a terrible thing called “naturalistic realism,” 
which is “a violation of the law of measure.” Here it is 
he attacks the psychologists; their experiments “are unim- 
portant compared with the facts” they neglect or deny. 
Until the question whether man is a responsible agent is 
decided, nothing is decided; hence, modern tragedy (like 
“The American Tragedy”) fails to be cathartic. Our 
books are ephemeral. Their successes are those of scandal 
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and advertising, and it is time for us “to initiate somerhis 
of our own.” What Mr, Babbitt really means is tha: y, 
have initiated something of our own and that he docs. 
lil: it. Vora pea f 

Well, I am sorry Mr. Mencken is not a Christian, { 
then he might have some fun with the law of meas. 
For example, he might ask Mr. Babbitt what he means \ 
“religious control.” He might ask him whether the injuy; 
tion to sell all thou hast and give to the poor is confirmatm 
ot, or contradictory to, the law of measure. He might » 
quire whether the injunction to preach the gospel to 
lands is Aristotelian moderation. He might inquire wher» 
it was an example of “critical keenness” (such as appex 
in the buying of bonds) to command the disciples to 14. 
no money or food with them. And being an excell 
Biblical student, he might inquire whether the injuncts 
to the woman in adultery will increase or moderate the 
cial evil. And if Mr. Babbitt counters with a familiar oo 
tation regarding the things of Cesar and the things of (; 
Mr. Mencken might bring up again the question o! 
quisitive living among the Puritans and the unhappy bow 
buyer with whom we began. 

Or perhaps Mr. Mencken, who is certainly no class: 
might humbly inquire about classical tradition. He : 
like to ask Mr. Babbitt to explain the precise differ: 
tween the gloom of Sophocles and the gloom of Theodox 
Dreiser, making interesting comparisons between the hops 
lessness of Antigone and of C&dipus, and the hopelessness « 
“The American Tragedy,” with remarks on exactly | 
effective the human will is in each case. Mr. Babbitt 
dilate on the “epileptic bohemians” in “Manhattan Tra 
fer” of whom he complains, and then on adultery, forn 
tion, incest, murder, rape, seduction, and deceit in the pla 
of Aéschylus, Sophocles and Euripides, which th: 
of the law of measure greatly admired. And if Mr. | 
bitt should remark that in art the subject is nothing 
the treatment everything, Mr. Mencken might : 
“Precisely,” or he might suavely inquire the exact 
of difference between looking up words in a Greek | 
ary and looking them up in an American one. 1 think M 
Mencken and Mr. Babbitt would have a jolly time. 

As Mr. Babbitt utters his grand words about t: 
and control and general critical intelligence, they tak 
hypnotic effect. ‘Tlcy become shining perfection: 
where east of Eden to which it would be desirable « 
turn, But in truth no such things exist. Mr. Ba! 
as much of a day-dreamer as Jean-Jacques Rousseau. !! 
wants to return to Buddha and the dbhong tree, to Socr' 
and the ilex, not as these things were, but as he romantic) 
imagines them to have been. Like the romanticist, he ¢' 
of a mankind released from the bonds of detern 
naturalism, idling away the happy hours in eloquent ¢» 
course of the eternal verities. He is_as_sentiment l a 
Bernardin de St. Pierre. 

There is hopeless confusion i.. Mr. Babbitt’s tr: 
could he view them, as he says, “realistically.” [i ™ 
Christian tradition means anything, it means other-woré 
ness; and if the humanist tradition means anything, it mea 
this-worldness, and the twain shall meet but never {us 
‘Laking no warning from Marsilio Ficino, Mr. Babbitt com 
tinues to attempt to coalesce into one magnificent figut 
Plato and St. Paul, Socrates and Christ, Aristot!e—a™ 
John Bunyan. Into his naive world scheme nothing 's & 
mitted that is not to his taste. Factors economic, so 
biological, psychological, chemical, ethnic, historical, 2° 
graphical, racial, literary, and artistic condition mans lite 
but with Mr. B.bbitt they do not count. Life as he P* 


ae | ok ae 
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sents it has the simplicity of a child’s drawing or of an 
early map: “Here be Lyons,” and here is the Earthly Para- 
dise—at the south pole. In the face of such serene self- 
assurance, such magnificent disregard of all that is incon- 
venient to his doctrine, there is nothing to do—except to 
cross-examine him as he imagines he has cross-examined 
Mr. Mencken. I wish I had time to. 
Howarp Mumrorp Jones. 


Lord Chesterfield and 


the Graces 


The Characters of Lord Chesterfield. Edited with an 
introduction by Charles Whibley. London: Peter Davies. 
25. 

HEN Lord Mahon edited the letters of Lord 

Chesterfield, he thought it necessary to warn the 
intending reader that they are “by no means fitted for 
early or indiscriminate perusal.”” Only “those people whose 
understandings are fixed and whose principles are matured” 
can, so his Lordship said, read them with impunity. But 
that was in 1845. And 1845 looks a little faded now. 
We envisage a house without a bath, where men smoke 
in the kitchen after the cook has gone to bed, and albums 
lie on the table, and curtains are very thick, and women 
are very pure. Naturally, in those days they could not 
read Lord Chesterfield’s letters without blushing; but 
times have changed, and Mr. Whibley induces us to try. 

When the letters begin, Philip Stanhope, Lord Chester- 
field’s natural son by a Dutch governess, was a little boy 
of seven. And if we are to make any complaint against 
the father’s moral teaching, it is that the standard is too 
high for such tender ears. “Let us return to oratory, 
or the art of speaking well; which should never be entirely 
out of our thoughts,” he writes to the boy of seven. “A 
man can make no figure without it in Parliament, or 
the Church, or in the law,” he continues as if the little 
boy were already considering his career. It seems, indeed, 
that the father’s fault, if fault it be, is one common to 
distinguished men who have not themselves succeeded as 
they should have done; and are determined to give their 
children—and Philip was an only child—the chances that 
they have lacked. Indeed, as the letters go on, one may 
suppose that Lord Chesterfield wrote as much to amuse 
himself by turning over the stores of his experience, his 
reading, his knowledge of the world, as to instruct his 
son. The letters show an eagerness, an animation which 
prove that to write to Philip was not a task, but a delight. 
Tired, perhaps, with the duties of office and disillusioned 
with its disappointments, he takes up his pen, and, in the 
relief of free communication at last, forgets that his corre- 
spondent is, after all, only a schoolboy who cannot under- 
stand half the things that his father says to him. But even 
so, there is nothing to repel us in Lord Chesterfield’s pre- 
liminary sketch of the unknown world. He is all on the 
side of moderation, toleration, ratiocination. Never abuse 
whole bodies of people, he counsels; frequent all churches; 
laugh at none; inform yourself about all things. Devote 
your mornings to study, your evenings to good society. 
Dress as the best people dress; behave as they behave ; never 
be eccentric, egotistical or absent-minded. Observe the laws 
ot proportion, and live every moment to the full. There 
is even something Greek about it. 

So step by step he builds up the figure of the perfect 
man—the mai. that Philip may become, he is persuaded, 
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if he will only—and here Lord Chesterfield lets fall the 
word which is to color his teaching through and through— 
cultivate the Graces. These ladies are, at first, kept dis- 
creetly in the background. It is well that the boy should 
be indulged in fine sentiments about women and poets to 
begin with. Lord Chesterfield adjures him to respect them 
both. “For my own part, I used to think myself in com 
pany as much above me, when I was with Mr. Addison 
and Mr. Pope, as if I had been with all the Princes in 
Europe,” he writes. But as time goes on, the virtues are 
more and more taken for granted. One need say nothing 
about morality or religion. They can be left to take care 
of themselves. But the Graces assume tremendous propor- 
tions. The Graces dominate the life of man in this world. 
Their services cannot for an instant be neglected. And 
the service is certainly exacting. For consider what it im- 
plies—this art of pleasing. To begin with, one must know 
how to come into a room, and then how to go out again, 
which, considering the perversity of the human arms and 
legs, is a matter of considerable dexterity. Then, one must 
be dressed so that one’s clothes seem perfectly fashionable 
without being new or striking; one’s teeth must be perfect; 
one’s wig beyond reproach; one’s finger nails cut in the 
segment of a circle; one must be able to carve, able to 
dance, and, what is almost as great an art, able to sit grace- 
fully in a chair. These things are the alphabet of the art 
of pleasing. We now come to speech. It is necessary to 
speak at least three languages to perfection. But before we 
open our lips, we must be on our guard never to laugh. 
Lord Chesterfield himself never laughed. He always 
smiled. When, at length, the young man speaks, he must 
avoid all proverbs and vulgar expressions; he must enun- 
ciate clearly and use perfect grammar; he must not argue; 
he must not tell stories; he must not talk about himself. 
Then, at last, the young man may begin to practise the 
finest of the arts of pleasing—the art of flattery. For 
every man and every woman has some prevailing vanity. 
Watch; wait; pry; seek out their weakness, “and you will 
then know what to bait your hook with to catch them.” 
And if you succeed, you will rise in the world. 

At this point, if it were our part to warn the reader, we 
should add an expostulatory note, as Lord Mahon does 
when the Earl airs his views on love. We should, at 
least, beg the reader to have his wits about him. For what 
is to be the prize of this endless effort and self-abnegation? 
What do we gain when we have learnt to come into rooms 
and to go out again; to pry into people’s secrets; to hold 
our tongues and to flatter and to forsake the society of low- 
born people, which corrupts, and the society of clever 
people, which perverts? What is the prize which is to 
reward us? It is simply that we shall rise in the world. 
Press for a further definition, and it amounts, perhaps, to 
this: one will be popular with the best people. But if we 
are so exacting as to demand who the best people are, we 
become involved in a labyrinth from which there is no re- 
turning. Nothing exists in itself. What is good society? 
It is the society that the best people believe to be good. 
What is wit? It is what the best people think to be witty. 
All value depends upon the somebodies else’s opinion. For 
it is the essence of this philosophy that things have no inde- 
pendent existence, but live only in the eyes of other people. 
It is a looking-glass world this, to which we climb so 
slowly; and its prizes are all reflections, That may ac- 
count for our baffled feeling as we shuffle and shuffle vainly 
among these urbane pages for something hard to lay our 
hands upon. Hardness is the last thing we shall find. 
But, granted the deficiency, how much that is ignored by 
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sterner moralists is here seized upon, and who shall deny, 
at least while Lord Chesterfield’s enchantment is upon 
him, that these imponderable qualities have their value and 
these shining Graces have their radiance? Consider for a 
moment what the Graces have done for their devoted ser- 
vant the Earl. 

Here is a dis:llusioned politician, who is prematurely 
aged, who has lost his office, who is losing his teeth, who, 
worst fate of all, is growing deafer day by day. Yet he 
never allows a groan to escape him. He is never dull; he is 
never boring; he is never slovenly. His mind is as well 
groomed as his body. Never for a second does he “welter 
in an easy chair.” Private though these letters are, and 
apparently spontaneous, they play with such ease in and 
about the single subject which absorbs them, that it never 
becomes tedious, or, what is still more remarkable, never 
becomes ridiculous. It may be that the art of pleasing 
has some connection with the art of writing. To be 
polite, considerate, controlled, to sink one’s egotisms, to 
conceal rather than to obtrude one’s personality may profit 
the writer even as they profit the man of fashion. 

Certainly, there is much to be said in favor of the train- 
ing, however we define it, which helped Lord Chesterfield 
to write his characters. The little papers have the precision 
and formality of some old-fashioned minuet. Yet the sym- 
metry is so natural to the artist that he can break it where 
he likes; it never becomes pinched and formal, as it would 
in the hands of an imitator. He can be sly; he can be 
witty; he can be sententious, but never, for an instant, does 
he lose his sense of time, and when the tune is over he calls 
a halt. Here the eighteenth century, of course, came to 
his help. Lord Chesterfield, though he was polite to every- 
thing, even to the stars and Bishop Berkeley's philosophy, 
firmly refused, as became a son of his age, to dally with 
infinity or to suppose that things are not quite as solid as 
they seem. The world was good enough and the world 
was big enough as it was. This prosaic temper, while it 
keeps within the bounds of impeccable common sense, limits 
his outlook. No single phrase of his reverberates or pene- 
trates as so many of La Bruyere’s do. But he would have 
been the first to deprecate any comparison with that great 
writer; besides, to write as La Bruyére wrote, one must 
perhaps believe in something, and then, how difficult to 
observe the Graces! One might perhaps laugh; one might 
perhaps cry. 

But while we amuse ourselves with this brilliant noble- 
man and his views of life, we are aware, and the letters 
owe much of their fascination to this consciousness, of a 
dumb yet substantial figure on the further side of the page. 
Philip Stanhope is always there. It is true that he says 
nothing, but we feel his presence in Dresden, in Berlin, in 
Paris, opening the lette:s and poring over them and look- 
ing dolefully at the thick packets which have been accu- 
mulating year after year since he was a child of seven. 
He had grown into a rather serious, rather stout, rather 
short young man. He had a taste for foreign politics. A 
little serious reading was rather to his liking. And by 
every post the letters come, urbane, polished, brilliant, im- 
ploring and commanding him to learn to dance, to learn to 
carve, to consider the management of his legs and to seduce 
a lady of fashion. He did his best. He worked very hard 
at the Graces; but their service was too exacting. He 
sat down half-way up the steep stairs which lead to the 
glittering hall with all the mirrors. He could not do it. 
He failed in the House of Commons; he subsided into some 
small post in Ratisbon; he died untimely. He left it to his 
widow to break the news which he had lacked heart or 
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courage to tell his father—that he had been married , 


these years to a lady of low birth, who had borne hi 


children. 


8 


The Earl took the blow like a gentleman. His letter +) 
his daughter-in-law is a model of urbanity. He began ¢t!. 


education of his grandson. But he seems to have become 


little indifferent to what became of him after that. lH: 
did not care greatly if he lived or died. But still, to thy 


very end he cared for the Graces. His last words wer 


tribute of respect to them. Someone came into the roo» 


when he was dying, and with his last breath, he roused | 


self to order a chair. 
Viraointa Woo rr. 


The New History 


A History of American Life. Edited by Arthur M. 


Schlesinger and Dixon Ryan Fox. Ashley t.. Thorn: 
and Carl Becker, Consulting Editors. New York: 7) 
Macmillan Company. Twelve Vols. $4 each. 

The First Americans, 1607-1690, by Thomas Jef 
Weertenbaker. 358 pages. 

Provincial Society, 1690-1763, by James T> 
Adams. 374 pages. 


The Rise of the Common Man, 18 30-1850, by Car! Rus. 


sell Fish. 301 pages. 

The Emergence of Modern America, 1865-1878 
Allan Nevins. 446 pages. 
Meck attention has been devoted in recent years 


the discussion of the so-called “new history,” nan 


ly, that type of historical writing which has: (1) aban- 


doned the political, military and diplomatic obsession, 


f 
i 


to 


well as satisfaction with mere narrative and description; 
and (2) devoted ever greater attention to tracing the evo- 
lution of culture and the genesis of institutions, and to in- 
terpreting the significance of such historical processes. 


Among those who have done the most to define and de! 
this innovation in historical procedure, men like Lampr: 
Berr, Croce, Robinson and Teggart would unquestio: 
be accorded a .eading place. 

Not so long ago, Professor Carl Becker offered the © 


cellent suggestion that, while it is a good thing to write 


about what the new history should be, an even more con 


mendable procedure would be to advance the cause by turn 


ing out more work in harmony with the tencts of the oo 
school. Of course, he did not mean to deny that much 
significance had already been done along this line by s 
writers as Lamprecht, Gothein, Goetz, Ferrero, Ram) 


y 


Altamira, Marvin, Green, Maitland, McMaster, ‘Turn: 
Oberholtzer and many others. Indeed, Professor Hecker 


himself has been one of the most distinguished of the p 
neers, in a séries of books as notable for originality 
thought as for finish of style. 


The past year has been one of signal importance 9 
* the realization of the new history, for in Beard’s “Rise o! 


American Civilization” we have the most notable prod 


of this school which has been executed single-handed. | 


:) 


composite work under review, edited by Professors Sch! 


inger and Fox, represents a codperative enterprise wit! t 


same general aim, but on a far greater scale and, hen, 


all the more significant for historiography and for po 


_ 


ular education. It is no exaggeration to describe “1 


History of American Life” as the most impressive vind 
tion of the methods and objectives of the new history w!' 
has yet come to light. Henceforth, no one can conte" 


that the new history is but the compensatory doctrinal ps! 


id 


Pr 











> has developed in successive periods. 


ican culture becomes more dynamic and complex. 
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tasy or wish-fulfillment of those too languid or indolent to 
perspire and cerebrate sufficiently to produce a monograph 
on the strategy of Windischgratz or the genesis of the 
Privy Council. 

It is undoubtedly preferable to devote a considerable por- 
tion of this review to a description of the enterprise as a 
whole, thus providing the background for noting the re- 
maining eight volumes, as they will appear within the next 
year or so. There are obviously two ways in which a history 
of American civilization might be executed : (1) the division 
of the subject into special fields, such as social develop- 
ment, art, religion, economic life and the like, with a vol- 
ume or so devoted to each phase; or (2) a survey of Amer- 


ican life as a whole in sequential chronological cross-sec- 


tions. The latter method has been followed here, and it 

i; undoubtedly the preferable procedure, if one desires to 

emphasize cultural evolution and institutional genesis. 
Twelve volumes are allotted to the undertaking. ‘The 


© frst one, by Professor Herbert I. Priestley, will be devoted 


to exploration, discovery and the Spanish settlements. This 
covers the whole sweep from 1492 to 1819. Then fol- 
low eleven volumes which describe American culture as it 
The chronological al- 
lotment to each volume grows progressively less as Amer- 
The 
second volume in the series, that by Professor Wertenbaker, 
presents our cultural evolution between 1607 and 1690, 
while the last two volumes, by Professor; Faulkner and 
SJosson, attempt to portray our national deve!epment for 
only sixteen and thirteen years respectively. The dom- 
ting purposes and concepts which have governed the edi- 
tors in planning and executing the work as a whole are well 
revealed in their own words in the prospectus of the series: 


This pioneer series of volumes penetrates a relatively 
nev’ field of American history, a great field which has 
been known in many of its parts but, unmapped on any 
such scale, has seemed « wilderness of unrelated facts. 
It is the purpose of this series to p.esen: both for the 
historian and for the general reader the story of our 
civilization from its far-off beginnings to the present 
moment; to show how Europeans became Americans, 
how farmers, fishermen, planters, merchants and the 
rest grew rich or poor, how they organized their com- 
mon life, how they built their common interests into 
nstitutions—churches, schools, and all those multifari- 
ous social enterprises which in total make the substance 
f civilization. . . . 

Social history has lacked synthesis; the editorial de- 
sign of this series makes at least a start in that direc- 
ton. The transit of civilization from the Old World 
to the New has been constantly within the authors’ 
contemplation, and the reader under their guidance 
sees as in a slow dissolving picture the ceaseless action 
of this environment upon imported custom, a study in 
that trem-ndous social chemistry whose principles have 
been so little understood. On the other hand, the 
original factors in American life, sprung from our own 
soil, are steadily observed in social evolution. . . . 

In the actual presentation it is a moving picture of 
panoramic sweep but one where breadth is not attained 
at the expense of particularity, composition or perspec- 
tive. “Close-ups” of individuals at work or at play 
continually reassure the reader that he has here: an 
inti ately human story and not a speculative, theorized 
“interpretation,” thinly stocked with evidence. .. . 

The authors are always seeking explanation of the 
phenomena they discover and present, either from con- 
temporary philosophers and litterateurs or from the 
logic of the facts themselves; but in their richly fur- 
nished narratives the reader finds the concrete evidence 
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and instances needed to sustain their judgments. Mere 
antiquarianism they avoid; quaint, curious and pic- 
turesque as much of their matter fortunately is, they 
have selected it mainly for the light it throws upon 
the precess of American life. Factional rivalry, party 
strife and statecraft, which after all have never been an 
important personal concern of many people, have been 
left to the political historians, but fundamental matters 
like the broadening of the suffrage, the democratizing 
of political control through conventions and the like, 
and such expressions of the public conscience as move- 
ments for “reform” are all given due attention. The 
“economic interpretation” has been found inadequate 
for American life as a whole; those responsible for this 
series prefer to trace it in terms of social evolution. 


The selection of the personnel to execute this praise- 
worthy and magisterial enterprise has been as happy as the 
project is laudable and original. As students of Professors 
Robinson, Shotwell, Beard and Shepherd, the editors of the 
series received their training in the very citadel of the new 
history, while as members of the seminar of Herbert L. 
Osgood they were taught the methods of research by the 
greatest mastcr who has ever turned his hand to the field 
of American history. Both Professors Schlesinger and Fox 
have subsequently, through independent publications, af- 
forded ample proof that the extraordinary opportunities in 
the days of their historical apprenticeship were in no sense 
wasted. In the roll of collaborators we find names which 
give us advance assurance as to the quality of the product: 
Priestley, Wertenbaker, Adams, Greene, Fish, Cole, Nevins, 
Tarbell, Faulkner and Slosson. 

In such space as remains we may briefly characterize t 
four volumes now in hand. Professor Wertenbaker treats 
of the first century of American settlement in America. 
The major theme of his work is the transit of English life 
and customs to America and the beginnings of that proces 
of modification which ultimately resulted in the creation of 
an American people and the American Revolution. The 
second important conception developed is the original simi- 
larity in social types and economic ambitions as between the 
settlers in the North and the South, which later gave way 
to growing divergence, due to different geographical and 
economic factors, and ended in producing the Civil War. 
Incidental to this part ot his book, Professor Wertenbaker 
offers the results of his monographic study of colonial Vir- 
ginian society, so disastrous to the thesis that Virginia was 
originally settled by a group of aristocratic “F. F. V.’s” who 
wer lineal descendants of King Arthur and at once carved 
out for themselves magnificent baronial estates of five thou- 
sand acres and upwards. He finds that in colonial Vir 
ginia there were but three families which were descended 
from “English houses of historic note” and three more from 
the minor gentry of England. His picture of the all-per- 
vading supernaturalism, the religious bigotry, the minute 
sumptuary control of life, and cruel punishments of colonial 
days, particularly in New England, can be recommended to 
those who deplore these godless times and long for 
sterling qualities and rude virtues of ancestral days. By 
and large, however, the chief service rendered by Professor 
Wertenbaker’s book is the forceful portrayal of American 
origins against the European background. 

Mr. James Truslow Adams, by his three great books on 
New England origins, has already established himself, along 
with Osgood and Andrews, as one of the unmatched trio of 
American historians who have thus far devoted themselves 
to the colonial period. In his contribution to this series 
which deals with the period from 1690 to the eve of the 
American Revolution, Mr. Adams maintains the same high 


he 


, 
*> 
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level of achievement which characterized his earlier writ- 
ings. Rarely have complete mastery of the relevant facts 
been so happily combined with intelligent organization of 
materials and lucidity of expression. ‘The work makes clear 
the new developments in the age following the era described 
by Professor Wertenbaker. The growing prosperity in com- 
merce, agriculture and frontier enterprise tended to create 
the beginnings of the American aristocracy of wealth and 
of the materialistic spirit which has since characterized 
American civilization. The wealthy aristocracy, even 
though poverty-stricken from twentieth-century standards, 
laid the foundations of American comforts and material cul- 
ture, but the lot of the common man improved only slightly 
during the colonial period. The divergence of the sections 
steadily increased as the South definitely adopted a slave- 
holding economy and New England turned more and more 
towards commercial pursuits. Race mixture and cultural 
contrasts grew apace with the coming of the Scotch-Irish 
and the Germanic groups. Indigenous learning made some 
headway, partly as an outgrowth of the need of training 
people to read and expound the Scriptures and partly as a 
product of the increasing wealth and leisure. The crasser 
type of supernaturalism was gradually mitigated, due to the 
reaction upon America of the European scientific progress 
and the rationalistic spirit of criticism in England. 
There is a gap of two volumes between the book by Mr. 
Adams and the work of Professor Carl Russell Fish, who 
surveys the movement for democracy, social reform and edu- 
cation in the middle of the last century. The intervening 
volumes by Professors Greene and Fox will tell the story 
of the winning of national independence and will trace the 
beginnings of the Industrial Revolution and westward ex- 
pansion, all essential as the background of the Jacksonian 
age and after. The present controversy over the nature and 
adequacy of a democratic way of life and political organiza- 
tion makes Professor Fish’s volume peculiarly timely. His 
book brings out clearly the enormous differences in scientific 
and sociological knowledge, in political experience and in 
social conditions as between Jackson's day and our own. A 
recognition of this fact is indispensable to any fair and com- 
petent judgment of the democratic dogmas and aspirations. 
Men of 1830 cannot fairly be condemned for the deficiencies 
of a system of thought and practice formulated prior to 
our contemporary knowledge of man and society and out of 
social and cultural conditions markedly different from our 
own. At the same time, there is little reason for our stub- 
bornly determining to adhere to a set of hopes and dogmas 
scientifically on a par with phrenology and culturally com- 
patible with the log-cabin and the stage-coach. Professor 
Fish portrays the age which, for the first time, set out to 
make America a democratic society and was determined to 
end aristocratic privilege and social oppression among the 
white Americans. It was an epoch characterized, as none 
before or since in this country, by thc obsessions of equality, 
optimism, idealism, enthusiasm, and confidence in the future, 
as well as in man’s capacity to determine the nature of that 
future. Next to democracy, the outstanding article of faith 
in that era was the trust in popular education. Much that 
was good was unquestionably accomplished in the way of 
humanitarian reform, but the experience of the period raises 
the crucial question as to whether there can be any real or 
sound moral progress which is not based on the relevant 
scientific facts. Professor Fish calls attention to the re- 
markable diversity of culture in the United States at the 
time, and to the developing antipathy of the sections which 
presaged the coming of the Civil War. The author’s atti- 


tude toward this stage of our history is commendable. He 
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may be called “sympathetic,” yet he has departed far {rng 
the Pollyanna enthusiasm and approval of Bancroft. 

Professor Nevins’ volume is entitled, with high py 
priety, “The Emergence of Modern America.” It 3, 
masterly account of the generally neglected and often unsy 
pected economic and social revolution which came in sy 
generation after 1860. It will be somewhat less strikiy 
since the appearsnce of Professor Beard’s second vo! a 
which developed this theme with great effectiveness, by 
Professor Nevins has much more space at his disposa! » 
characterize the period, and he achieves what is veritab|; , 
incomparable description and analysis. He does well to ep 
phasize that, after all, the era from 1865 to 1878 wa 
more significant in an eccnomic and social way than it wy 
from the standpoint of politics and constitutional law, s 
thing which the student would never have suspected in : 
ing Burgess, and scarcely even from a perusal of Dunnig 
The editors point with justifiable pride to the fact ty 
Professor Nevins does not once refer to either Thaddacy 
Stevens or Charles Sumner. He also tends to minin 
economic damage done to the South by the brutal congrs 
sional Reconstruction. This is all undoubtedly a va! 
corrective, with which the reviewer is thoroughly sym) 
thetic, but it can be overdone. Just what is most | 
now, aside from emphasizing the economic revolution, is 
rehabilitate and vindicate Andrew Johnson and to 
relentlessly the nefarious doings of Charles Sumner, I) 
Stevens, Ben Wade, Ben Butler and the rest of t! 
of rufians who substituted their savagery for the w: 
Lincoln, Seward and Johnson. In treating of th 
omic and social transformation, Professor Nevins no: 
deals with the industrial progress, but also with the 
opments in high finance, the progress in transportation, tl 
settlement of the West, and the accompanying politica! 
ruption in nation, city and state. His account of the rev 
sion of popular feeling in the face of the relative! 
political thefts of the Grant administrations will not mak 
pleasant reading for those who might be driven to : 
that, when the infinitely greater debauch of the H 
administration was revealed, the only man who can 
the shadow of Atlanta was Senator Wheeler, who |! 
exposing the scandals, while Harding’s associate 
umphanily borne into the White House on an aval 
popular approval. But Professor Nevins does not 
work the unsavory political record of that time 
three notable chapters on American culture and 
itarian movements in this era he reveals substantial | 
in decency and enlightenment. 

One word in conclusion: in the same way as Freemans 
said to have remarked that Green’s history would 
been all right if he had cut out the “social stuff,”’ so : 
of our most distinguished and solemn protectors o! t 
prestige and honor of Clio will remark that the Schlesinger 
Fox enterprise is all right in its way and interesting enovg) 
but that it is, after all, not “history.”” We hope that & 
editors will arch their backs and defend the position ' 
it is not only history but exactly what history ought to ® 
in so far as the problem of proportion is concerned. 1™ 
reviewer, indeed, regrets that it was entitled “A History 
American Life.” It should have been defiantly and “t 
fidently designated “A History of the United States.” | 
content is exactly what a general history of the Lm 
States should embody. If one wants more of wari’ 
politics and diplomacy, he should seek it, not in departme®’ 
of history, but in the historical sections of departmen’ “ 
political science, jurisprudence and international relato% 


and in the R. O. T. Cy Harry Evmer Barnt 
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Heroic Isadora 
My Life, by Isadora Duncan. New York: Boni and 
Liveright. 359 pages. $5. 
SADORA DUNCAN says that her first memory was 
of a fire, and that her art and her life were born of the 
sea. Her life was indeed like a force of nature in its 
primitive energy and strength, like a flame, a wind, a tide 
flowing and retreating across all the countries of the world. 
This daughter of the western ocean, whose first knowledge 
of the movements of the dance came from the jig of an 
Irish grandmother who had crossed the plains in a prairie 
wagon, left everywhere behind her—in America, in France, 
in Germany, in Russia, in Greece—images of Eternal Wo- 
man. Subjective yet universal images: the chaste and 
lovely dancing maiden; the grande amoureuse, lover and 
beloved of all men; the mznad, hurling her knees upward 
to the tune of the world’s despair and revolution; the 
mother rejoicing and abundant, surrounded by joyous 
children; the mother sorrowing and bereft, smitten by a 
cruel fate and driven ever after, bent in a veil of tears 
and lamentation. 

These are Isadora, legendary already as Sappho, or 
Helen of Troy, or Duse, a creature who, for all her 
earthly passions, seems to live in a dream, to move to 
the most lyrical and stern rhythms of the world’s great 
music, to live in her own body—she has said it here— 
“like a spirit in a cloud.” 

The reality she was ever seeking was not compatible 
with the reality of the world about her, with the reality 
of America or even the reality of Greece. When the 
clan Duncan raised a Greek temple of their own in sight 
of the Parthenon, they chose a waterless spot, they left 
their temple unfinished for eternity to be occupied by 
wandering goats, instead of by a great cult and school 
of the dance. This universal revivifying school, of which 
Isadora dreamed as the essence of ber life’s work, never 
quite came into being. Like her love adventures, it was 
always beginning with high hope and always ending in 
a conflict. When she seemed on the point of victory, 
when she adopted forty children and planned to adopt 
thousands, when she chartered hotels to lodge them, world 
wars, universal calamities intervened. The bubble of her 
dream was always bursting in her hands. Yet this very 
perishing became in her art a beauty and an inspiration. 
This very incompleteness stands like the symbol of the 
need of every great artist to create a spiritual and abstract 
beauty above and beyond nature. 

And it is the curious quality of imagination, fatality, 
ecstasy, doom behind them that transformed Isadora’s per- 
ishing loves into a kind of heroic legend of love. The artists 
who shared them were in a sense brothers as well as lovers; 
they, too, were driven by the same lacks, the same with- 
drawals into a world that must apparently be held sacred 
from too great dependence on human ties. Her affair 
with Gordon Craig, which shines out as the central ex- 
perience, was emphatically of this dreamlike sort. Here 
were two life works, struggling in the grip of a single love. 
The end was separation, but from this union came Isadora’s 
eldest child, Deirdre, born in terrible suffering on the shores 
of the North Sea. We ask ourselves as we read the story 
whether these lovers ever existed, whether their child was 
ever born and ever died in a terrible motor accident with 
her little half-brother Patrick, the child of “Lohengrin,” 
the millionaire. Perhaps the whole legend is the strange 


invention of some poet. 
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Isadora Duncan found the average male creature frankly 
boring. She tells at the end of the book of her first con- 
tact with a “man of action,” Gordon Selfridge: 

I was amazed how different an outlook on life he 
had—he might almost have been of another sex, for 
I suppose all my lovers had been decidedly feminine. 
I ha! also always had the companionship of men who 
were more or less neurasthenic, who were either sunk 
in deepest gloom or buoyed up to sudden life by drink. 
I had never realized that anyone could find life in 
itself a pleasant thing. 

For the non-artistic reader, if such there be, this para- 
graph should serve as a key to the life of the clan Duncan: 
the life of a family of artists for whom the bourgeois world 
exists only as a sort of obstruction or convenience. Isadora, 
who was brought up to cajole the ever unpaid butcher out 
of a steak, seemed to the end of her life to take a wicked 
delight in departing from a hotel leaving her invaluable 
and valueless Greek tunics in the hands of an irate pro- 
prietor. Money was something to be made, to be borrowed 
or begged as the case might be, but above all something 
to be spent with a lavish hand and no thought for the 
morrow. 

The family of four children, Augustin, Raymond, Eliza- 
beth and Isadora, grew up like wild creatures by a lovely 
sea, nourished on music and poetry, pushed by their mother’s 
restless and beautiful spirit to turn to art rather than to 
practical life. The mother was a music teacher, divorced 
from her husband. Isadora was glad of the poverty of 
her childhood: “the finest inheritance you can give to a 
child is to make its own way on its own feet.” At the 
age of six she was found teaching babies to wave their 
arms in unison. At the age of ten she had discarded 
education, put up her hair, and begun to teach dancing. 
At eleven she felt her first passion—for a chemist: “I 
have never since ceased to be madly in love.” At twelve 
she resolved to fight for women’s freedom, for their right 
to live and have children out of wedlock. There was no 
discipline in our lives, she said: we were all very emotional 
and refused to be repressed. 

When the father gave them a comfortable home for a 
time, Augustin set up a theater in the barn, and, to make 
a beard for an actor, cut out a piece of the parlor carpet. 
What is a carpet for? Some might say to warm the feet, 
or cover the floor, but the Duncans said to make a beard 
of. What is an apartment for? Not a place to sleep or 
eat in comfort. The clan Duncan for years were denuded 
of all comfort. Their mattresses, if they had them, were 
kept in carved chests: the important thing was that Isadora 
should have a place to dance. 

Isadora was the central figure, the courage, the motor, 
the genius of the clan. At a tender age she told a ballet 
master that his art was ugly and against nature. Revolting 
against the narrow conditions of California life, sure al- 
ready of her destiny, learning from books what Europe 
might mean to an artist, she got the clan all headed east- 
ward. When she and her mother, who backed her blindly, 
reached Chicago, they knew hunger; but Isadora reached 
Daly the manager, she lectured him to his vast amazement 
on the subject of the ancient dance, and secured a promise 
of a New York engagement. So the clan, telegraphing for 
funds, proceeded to New York, where, behind the scenes in 
Ada Rehan’s company, Isadora read Marcus Aurelius to 
alleviate the misery of existence. But she met Ethelbert 
Nevin, danced to his music, and after a canvassing of mil- 
lionaire’s wives, the clan moved on to London, where 
they began in passionate delight to haunt museums, and 
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were surprised to find themselves soon homeless on the street. 

It was, of course, ordained that Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
should discover Isadora dancing in a public garden, that 
she should meet Charles Hallé, that she should, with her 
family, move on to Paris, where in a miserab!: studio Mrs. 
Duncan played the piano all day and all night, while 
Isadora danced and drew into her naive maiden orbit 
André Beaunier, Rodin, Carriére; exactly the influences 
she needed, men who regarded her youth and her art with 
a sort of religious veneration. Always and everywhere 
she drank up the genius of striving artists and was in turn 
drained like a cup of magic wine. 

All this time her love affairs had been purely of the 
spirit, essentially lyrical and romantic. Such affairs con- 
tinued to the end of her life. But when she heard gypsy 
music for the first time, when she met “Romeo” in 
Hungary, she became aware of her body as “something other 
than an instrument to express the sacred harmonies of 
music.’ Romeo, however, asked for a wife who would sit 
in a stage box to applaud Hamlet; Isadora retired to read 
Kant and drink a glass of milk, to work out in her art 
new movements and theories. Again, at the very hour her 
managers were beginning to offer high prices, the clan 
Duncan decided to go to Greece in a sailing boat, repeat- 
ing as far as possible the voyage of Ulysses. They did not 
return until the pressure for funds was extreme, bring- 
ing with them a chorus of Greek boys, soon to be sent 
home in disgrace—another broken dream. But never mind, 
something new and marvelous‘lay ahead. The temple of 
Bayreuth would obliterate the temple of Greece. 

The story, which moved on to great fame and glory, 
cannot be repeated in a review. Isadora herself laments 
that it cannot be told in a single book. What woman 
has told the truth of her life? And am I one woman 
or hundreds, she asks? And how can I, who have spent 
years to find the truth of a single movement, tell this 
story in words which have also their pattern, their art? 
An ex parte story it is, like all autobiographies, but told 
with a disarming generosity, simplicity and humor and a 
swift directness of narrative. Can a woman write of her 
lovers? Only perhaps if she still loves them, and Isadora 
had the illusion—was it that?—that she was ever faithful, 
ever deserted. Her portraits, not only of her lovers, but of 
her friends like Stanislavsky, D’Annunzio, Duse, and many 
more have an extraordinary vitality and significance. 

Why is the result of my life so tragic, in spite of my 
success? she cries at one point. Perhaps because she was 
at the bottom a Puritan mystic, always striving after the 
heroic expression. Rousseau, Nietzsche, Whitman, Bee- 
thoven, Wagner were her masters. Perhaps because, behind 
this ephemeral life and love, these moments of ficeting 
beauty, was a terrible physical and human urge for the per- 
manent ties of motherhood. It seemed that everything she 
loved, the school which would have given a sublimating ex- 
pression to this joyous motherhood, and to her dream of 
beauty, and even the childrcn of her own flesh and blood, 
must be taken from her. It seems that it is dangerous, per- 
haps forbidden, for that inhuman creature, the great woman 
artist, the breaker of laws, to think of human happiness 
in terms of daily life. But we are grateful to her for 


her supreme courage, her willingness to engage herself to 
the full with those conflicting powers of darkness and 
light that stand on either side of the artist. There seemed 
even some tragic rightsess in her death, on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, from the entanglement of her Greek 
scarf with a modern machine. 

ELIZABETH SHEPLEY SERGEANT. 
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Beyond Imagism 


The Bare Hills, by Yuor Winters. Boston: The Four 
Seas Company. 62 pages. $2. 


OEMS by Mr. Yvor Winters have been appearing 

for several years in the little magazines, and he has 
previously published, in pamphlet form, two collections 0; 
verse, which acquire a certain interest in the light of the 
mature style of the present volume. There is always a va 
riety of reasons why certain gifted poets are not immediate! 
taken up. Mr. Winters’ case, however, is somewhat spe- 
cial. His poetry occupies an anomalous position, and his 
limited public fame may be set down to a single cause 
the fact that Mr. Winters is starting out as an Imagist 
some years after the decline of the publicity that accom 
panied the movement of that name. The circumstance is 
a little unfortunate for Mr. Winters. But because of the 
small amount of distinguished verse left by the officia! 
Imagists, it is more unfortunate for them. 

The Imagist program of the last decade was one of the 
most ambitious ever made public by a generation of poct 
If Mr. Pound were not constitutionally unable to think, 
it would never have been conceived. Its main idea, which 
remained negative to the last, was the rejection of a worn 
out system of metaphor, with its accompanying patterns of 
rhythm, that had come down from the nineteenth century. 
In a sense, of course, the quality of any poetry depends 
upon the extent to which the poet re-creates his languaye. 
But the Imagists were going to make a new language— 
with a manifesto. They failed. And they failed because 
language is not merely vocabulary. They failed because a 
poetry of the image (could it exist) reduces to the parallel 
exercise of five separate instruments—the five senses— 
which cannot, without violence done to the first principle 
of Imagism, be integrated. For Imagism, as it was set 
forth in the official dogma, contained its own contradiction. 
It held out for the fresh visualization of objects—that is 
to say, for the creation of metaphor—but it ignored + 
total vision, the imagination, by means of which the raw ’ 
perceptions are bound together into a whole. The Imagists 
poetry lacked meaning; though some of their work, 
early poems, for example, of Mr. John Gould Fletche: 
achieved a kind of success with the merely pictorial and , 
decorative possibilities of the image. 

Much of Winters’ poetry hobbles along on the n n 
sary limitation of the Imagist technique. But he has f 
cleared up the problem so intelligently that he knows just x 
how far the method will take him; he is perfectly sure; h 


there is ne mixed intention. He puts down on the page se 
in all seriousness, a phrase or a single line, and calls it a t] 
poem. Such mistakes betray an intense interest in the a 
properties of the phrase, and the result, in the poems, is a te 
classical precision of statement, a kind of naked elegan ju 
which no other contemporary poet commands: th 
dazed and shrill . 

the white-lipped boy = 

now faces the red sun os 

and cries the news. an 

W: 

But Winters does more than the Imagists could do. His as 
poetry rests upon the bare structure of images, but they do 
are arranged so that the “over-statement” usually emerges. as 
This indispensable effect Miss Lowell could seldom man- in 
age, and her poetry is rather dry. But Winters keeps an 
the progression of his images quite linear, broken and dis mo 
ten 


tinct; while most of the old Imagist poetry was an inert 
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mass of confused sensation. And when the structure of 
metaphor becomes involved and interwoven, the poet must 
have the genius for direct and unifying assertion, or the 
poem will fall apart. Winters has this gift. The poems 
at the end of the book exceed the Imagist program; the 
images are involved, piled one upon another. But Winters, 
to meet the new condition, knows what to do. He binds 
together the materials of his vision in direct statements. 
He can go still further in that direction, but at present 
there is no writing in contemporary poetry more certain 
of itself, or purer in diction, than the close of “Prayer be- 
side a Lamp”: 


The steady courage 

of the humming oil drives back the 

darkness as I drive back sweating death: 
from out a body stricken by this thought, I 
watch the night grow turgid on the stair— 
I, crumbling, in the crumbling brain of man. 


For Mr. Winters sees poetry as a discipline, and his equip- 
ment for it is probably, among the men of his decade, the 


soundest in this country. 
ALLEN Tare. 


George Washington 


George Washington: the Rebel and the Patriot, 1762- 
777, by Rupert Hughes. New York: William Morrow 
and Company. 6094 pages. $5. 

George Washington, Colonial Traveller, 1732-1775, by 
John C. Fitzpatrick. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 416 pages. $5. 

The Estate of George Washington, Deceased, by Eugene 
F. Prussing. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 512 
pages. $6. 

Washington Speaks for Himself, by Lucretia Perry 
Osborn. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 323 pages. 
$3.50. 

A History of the Life and Death, Virtues and Exploits 
of General George Washington, by Parson Weems. New 


York: Macy-Masius. 374 pages. $2.50. 


HE recent flood of books on Lincoln has been 

followed by another flood, no less variegated and 
marked by as many werks, distinguished and undistin- 
guished, on the First President. It has been a long time 
since the bronze image of the faultless anu immaculate 
hero was removed from its pedestal, melted down by a 
series of realistic biographers and recast in smaller forms 
that evoke the genuine likeness of the soldier, the states- 
man and the man; but Mr. Rupert Hughes’ biography, 
to be completed in four volumes, of which the second has 
just appeared, promises to become, for some time at least, 
the standard portrait of the leader of the Revolution. A 
few years ago the difficulty was to make Washington 
merely interesting, for the classical conception of the man 
corresponded with some need in his countrymen’s mind, 
and people were unwilling to hear of a Washington who 
Was in any substantial respects like unto other men. But 
as his papers were studied more closely, as the expurgated 
documents were supplanted by the unexpurgated versions, 
as a more tolerant and receptive attitude of mind developed 
in the population at large, the real figure began to emerge, 
and it became apparent that Washington was indeed the 
most human of men, “pitiful, heartbroken, tragic, gay, witty, 
tender, gracious, tactful, fearless, ferocious, heroic, and, at 
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his loftiest, sublime,” as Mr. Hughes says, as well as sur- 
prisingly “emotional, bewildered and sensitive.” Mr. 
Hughes has delved far and wide for his material. The list 
of his authorities and the works he has examined covers 
nine pages of small print, and his references reveal a truly 
astonishing industry and care. 

This second volume of Washington’s life covers the 
fifteen years immediately preceding the Revolution, to- 
gether with the first two years of the war, the years 
during which Washington was learning the art of the 
soldier and undergoing his apprenticeship for the great 
tasks that marked the latter part of his life. These were 
naturally the years that revealed most clearly the weak- 
nesses of the man, his etforts and struggles, and the develop- 
ing faculties that formed the complete figure of his mature 
period; and Mr. Hughes has succeeded admirably in so 
painting him as to bring out the picture of the floundering, 
wavering, melancholy, hoping and finally emerging hero. 
“The more one studies Washington’s passionate life and 
tempestuous letters,” says Mr. Hughes, “the more amazing 
it is that he should have become a legend of marble serenity, 
of unmoved and undespairing confidence, the great ‘silent, 
unwavering’ man of godlike calm.” And this is indeed 
true, whether we see him in New York, at the outset of 
the Revolution, slashing with his sword his own retreating 
officers and men and inviting the enemy’s bullets in a 
despairing hope of being killed himself, overcome in his 
misery with a surge of homesickness for Mount Vernon, 
or, previously, struggling to build, out of the most unprom- 
ising materials, an army and a navy, or, again, in his purely 
personal aspect, solicitously conducting his stepson, Jacky 
Custis, to King’s College in New York, or agonizing over 
the epileptic attacks and terrible death at sixteen of the 
charming Patsy: an “infinitely pathetic, lonely figure,” as 
Mr. Hughes finds him, “wretchedly afraid of himself,” 
shy, embarrassed and with no ambitions save “to grow rich, 
be free, cultivate his farm and his friends, his charities and 
the other charms of this world, and leave behind him an 
honorable name.” 

Especially notable in Mr. Hughes’ narrative is the wealth 
of intimate material dealing with Washington’s private life, 
his household at Mount Vernon, which was “both a tavern 
of hospitality and a hospital,” his habits as a country gentle- 
man, meticulous about the clothes he ordered from London, 
the objects of art which he also ordered, “busts of his 
heroes, Alexander the Great, Julius Caesar, Charles XII 
of Sweden and the King of Prussia, two wild beasts, and 
sundry small ornaments for the chimneypiece,” in his en- 
deavor to create a stately mansion and live up to the 
standard expected of the consort of Martha, the “richest 
woman in Virginia,” his dealings with his horses, the lazi- 
ness of his slaves and the shiftlessness of his workpeople 
while, occupied with these domestic affairs and the cultiva- 
tion of the farm that was his lifelong passion, he ignored 
the wars that were raging in the Colonies and devoted 
himself to his wife, to hunting foxes and fishing and to 
his country neighbors. So careful with his accounts that 
he kept his books posted, the books that contained the record 
of the greatest fortune in America, up to within two or 
three days of his death, equally careful in the posting of 
the diary that contained the daily record of his church- 
goings and his visits, the mutations of the weather, the plant- 
ing of seeds, the work of his slaves, his winnings and losses 
at cards, he was very slow in entering politics or taking 
any part in public life. A many-sided man, “he loved 
the world and the things of the world, the manure as well 
as the flowers, the bree ing of animals and crops, the 
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gamble of horse-race and card-game, as well as the conquest 
of the wilderness and the clash of armies; the vivacity of 
beautiful women dancing and weli dressed men paying 
courtesy to one another, as well as he loved freedom and 
prosperity and etiquette among nations,” and the only topic 
he never mentioned was his sins: “If he ever prayed, he 
never said so. One searches his diaries in vain for those 
soul-searchings and grovellings and condemnations of secret 
sins that fill so many other journals.” But he said once 
to Louis Philippe, when the latter was in exile in this coun- 
try: “I have never repented any sins because I have com- 
mitted no sins.” No sins, that is, save those that were 
the commonplace of a country gentleman of his time. These 
private records were so numerous that nobody living, says 
Mr. Hughes, has ever even counted them. They are 
estimated to number between 26,000 and 40,000 separate 
manuscripts, and nobody knows how many more are in 
private hands or lying undiscovered in old bundles, old 
trunks and unvisited attics. Hunting buffaloes in Ohio 
was almost his only divagation from the routine of the 
Southern landholder, though he did this to such effect 
that he has often been called the Father of the West. His 
awakening to the larger interests of the country was slow, 
and it was not until 1774 that he first entered the Virginia 
Assembly. 

Mr. Hughes’ narrative is as remote as possible in manner 
from the formal biography either of the long-winded, old- 
fashioned type or of the succinct modern type. It is a 
flowing story, told in brief paragraphs and with a rapid 
movement, marked everywhere with picturesque detail and, 
albeit with no distinction of phrase, lightly and always 
happily conducted. It is admirably supplemented by Mrs. 
Osborn’s compilation, “Washington Speaks for Himself.” 
This is a chronologically arranged selection from Washing- 
ton’s journals, diaries, letters, addresses and war and state 
papers, revealing and describing his life in his own words. 
“On most if not all important points in his career,” says 
Mrs. Osborn, “he has spoken for himself, and the closer 
we come to him, through a study of his own words, the 
more we are impressed with the mental and moral great- 
ness of the man, to whom no historian has as yet done 
full justice.” We see him here commenting on his family 
and ancestry, his life as a young officer and assemblyman, 
through all the phases o° the Revolution and subsequent 
peace, his presidency and closing years, as well as in his 
special interests, education, the army and navy, emigration, 
agriculture and the Federal City. The book is virtually 
an autobiography and a vivid one. Beside it, and beside 
Mr. Hughes’ distinguished narrative, Parson Weems’ fa- 
mous “History” is a curiosity indeed. Written in the 
most florid eighteerth-century manner, it is, however, 
notable in two respects: first, for the vivacity of the 
anecdotes of Washington’s early life, the most celebrated 
of which is the story of the cherry-tree, and secondly for 
the gusto of the battle-scenes. Indeed, the unflagging en- 
thusiasm with which the whole book is written redeems 
it as a work of some enduring interest, in spite of its alto- 
gether uncritical tone. 

Side by side with this lively work, the compilations 
of Messrs. Prussing and Fitzpatrick are, however use- 
ful, necessarily dull. “The Estate of George Washington, 
Deceased” is an immense work, with many illustrations, 
dealing with Washington’s last will and testament, the 
story of the administration of his estate, his executors, and 
the beneficiaries, purposes and property of the First Presi- 
dent, who was also, thanks to the skill and assiduity with 
which he increased and multiplied the estate his wife 





brought him, the richest citizen of the country in his time, 
“George Washington, Colonial Traveller” is a compilation 
of Washington’s diaries, with other interpolated and hither- 
to unpublished material, telling the story, in a series of 
bare entries, of Washington’. life from his birth to 1775, 
covering his adventures in the French and Indian War, 
his life at Mount Vernon and his experience in the West. 
These two books are scarcely for the average reader, but 
they are valuable additions to the general library of Was)- 
ingtoniana, and will prove useful as source-books for |at-r 
writers who are skilled in the art of preparing literatur: 
out of just such unpromising raw material as this. 
Van Wyck Brooks. 


Christopher Morley 


The Haverford Edition of the Books of Christoph r 
Morley. New York: Doubleday, Page and Company. 
Twelve vols. $60. 

HRISTOPHER MORLEY has hitherto received 


very little serious critical attention. Yet in 
broader critical sense, he is certainly not negligible. N 
that his publishers have brought out his collected works, 
it may perhaps be useful to review his achievement. 

In reading his essays, it is dificult and perhaps imposs:)!: 
to regard Morley the writer without "becoming distracted 
by Morley the man, who is constantly bounding like a 
Bandersnatch across our vision and confusing the fo 
It has always been one of the tricks of the personal essayist 
to take the reader to his bosom; to prattle winningly ot 
his little fads and crotchets; but it is a dangerous trick 
to attempt, for if we are not immediately won, we 
apt to feel that the attempt itself was an impertinence. | 
writer must always overcome his reader, in one way or an- 
other; must overcome a lazy, if not actually a hostile, in- 
difference on the reader’s part. “His [Morley’s] pose ot 
an ancient hearty,” says Mr. Canby, “may deceive ¢! 
uninitiate.” And it is precisely for the uninitiate ¢! 
Morley the essayist writes. The uninitiate are his pu)! 
Anyone with a remembrance of Lamb or Sterne could not 
fail to detect the shoddy in the fabric of Morley’s 
To the commuters of New York or Philadelphia, how 
“Pipefuls,” “Mince Pie,” “Shandygaft” and the rest 
doubtless a revelation of how appealing a supposedl) 
form like the essay could be made. 

Morley—and in this he is typical of the whole fraternity 
of first-person journalists—has capitalized what another 
age might call the indecencies of self-expression. A more 
graceful, less pachydermatously rollicking writer 
interest and charm us with these personalia, and Mor! 
to do him justice, can occasionally do both, but time 
again he breaks the spell, with some excruciatingly Morley 
esque cacophony of taste or style. “All the rest of the 
year we are the plodding percheron of commerce, patiently 
tugging our wain; but on that morning there wamble 
back, for the nonce, the pang of Eden.” This word 
“wambles,” with its unfortunate suggestion of a fat ma 
with diarrhoea, is a favorite with Morley. With “swinx 

For he is an Angloliterophile—a word he might have 
coined himseli. His admiration of the great names 0! 
English literature is catholic, if not profound. And the 
writers he most admires are, though buoyant, good citizens 
—even the rowdiest quieted and canonized by the respect 
ability of death. There is much great writing being don 
tocay, he thinks; and he tells us not to “worry too muc!! 
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LATEST BORZOI BOOKS 


MR. HODGE AND MR. HAZARD 
By ELINOR WYLIE 


Elinor Wylie’s new novel opens in 1833 with the arrival 
in England, from the Near East, of a “mysterious stran- 
ger,” the prey to singular misfortunes. Well-meaning 
friends and the literary London of the period seek to 
entrap him, but he flees to an idyllic existence deep in 


SOUTHERN CHARM 
By ISA GLENN 


A story which brilliantly contrasts two types of women, 
the parasite and the woman who stands on her own feet. 
Sixth large printing. 


$2.50 


the countryside, where he encounters three ladies of rare 
and delicate charm. Mr. Hazard’s life is a psychological 
mystery, but he is a type of the intellectual of the tim« 
Elinor Wyli 


$2.5 


a time whose atmosphere and manners 


7 
here skilfully reproduced. 


THE BONNEY FAMILY 
By RUTH SUCKOW 
This story of a Middle Western family 


confirms Ruth 
Suckow’s position as one of the outstanding literary crafts 


men of the day. Third large printing. $2.50 


The Life of 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
By LUIGI SALVATORELLI 


“A remarkable and very beautiful book. . . . The impor- 
tant part unconsciously played by St. Francis . . . acting 
as a magnetic link between all classes and manner of 
men, his relations with two great popes, and his mag- 
nificent fight to keep untarnished his original ideal of 


MARIA CAPPONI 
By RENE SCHICKELE 


The moving story of a youthful love which colors a man’s 
whole life. René Schickele is a German-Alsatian who 
has already gained an outstanding reputation on the Con- 
$3.00 


tinent. 


following the apostolic life, where he failed in it and 
where he won, often against a myriad odds, all forms 
part of a great story which loses not a whit in drama 
and human interest because Signor Salvatorelli has written 


it without exaggeration.” $4.00 


ART OF THE NIGHT 
By GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


The most stimulating critic of the day reviews the con- 
temporary American Audiences, actors, man- 
agers, critics, and a dozen other of its manifestations are 
$2.50 


theatre. 


dealt with. 


THE MIND AND FACE OF BOLSHEVISM 
By RENE FULOP-MILLER 


A complete and thorough discussion of Bolshevism from 
every angle—the political, the economic, the artistic, the 
religious, the psychological. “Probably the most useful, 
as it is certainly the most interesting, book on Bolshevism 


THE LIVING BIBLE 
Edited by BOLTON HALL 


The King James version of the Bible shorn of its repe- 
titions, tables, verse numbers, and other unnecessary mat- 
ter, so that it appears as a magnificent and readable book. 

$6.00 


AT ALL 


Alfred A. Knopf 


In Canada, from The Macmillan Company of 


6 





which has yet appeared in English,” says The Saturday 
Review. “There is the most praiseworthy attempt 

objectivity. . . . The pictures alone would make it worth 
possessing,” says Bertrand Russell. Illustrated. $6.00 


VERSE 
By CLINCH CALKINS 
Poems the originality and force of which mark the author 


as a craftsman whom no connoisseur of modern verse can 


afford to neglect. 
$2.00 


BOOKSHOPS 


+o Publisher, N. Y. 


> Canada, Lid., St. Martin’s House, Toronte 
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about the Future of American Literature. It will come 
along all right, as any kind of art comes along, when we 
love things enough.” These sentiments may throw some 
light on Morley’s style. He evidently started writing with 
a great affection for words, but with rather feeble powers 
of discrimination. Any good old forthright English term 
captivated him at sight. 

An ambidextrous writer usually betrays his fondnesses of 
style more clearly in his verse than in his prose, and Morley 
is no exception. His earlier verses are negligible; and why 
these juvenilia should ever have been collected in book 
form remains one of the secrets of the publishing business. 
And if we turn to the utterances of his maturer muse, 
we shall find, among a few good things, such astounding 
passages as this description of New York: 


Our Canaanitish Promissory Land 
Where strong men, yipping freedom, gyve themselves. 


As he himself says in the same poem, 


No glib poetic generalities 
Will serve to annotate such unco scenes. 


In his less serious verse, written with an evident smile, 
he is more at his ease, and puts us more at ours. Though 
his light verse never attains the level of the first-class, 
some of the stanzas on children are graceful; and though 
few of his “Translations from the Chinese” are memorable, 
he occasionally rises to a kind of ironic retort. 

Of Morley’s earlier books in prose, it is almost as hard 
to see the reason for the republication. Mr. A. E. Newton, 
it is true, regards Morley’s “Parnassus on Wheels” as 
superior to Stevenson’s “Travels with a Donkey”; but 
other men, too, have had their reason unsettled by living 
among books. No, here we remain easily unconvinced, as 
when Morley tries to persuade us that life in the suburbs 
may be of a simply Elizabethan gusto, or that the Brooklyn 
ridge might be mistaken for a cathedral; and, as the Good 
Queen said, “we are not amused.” But in “Where the 
Blue Begins” Morley first indicates that he has something 
a little different to say. The over-ebullience that gave his 
earlier writings the flavor of an advertising pamphlet de 
luxe is almost lacking here. Here, for the first time, he 
shows signs of a dawning uneasiness. It is still an up- 
roariously beautiful world; but the observer himself is no 
longer uproarious: a pipe and a book and a good dinner 
are no longer the whole of life: he is definitely looking 
for something indefinite. Gissing is not the gay dog an 
carlier Morley would have made him. This book has 
been praised for its whimsical fantasy, and its author is 
widely regarded as a master of this delicate form. But 
is it fantasy? A dog keeping bachelor quarters on Long 
Island, adopting a family, managing a New York depart- 
ment-store, navigating a liner—often we forget that he 
is a dog at all. The story is faintly satirical, but the 
satire fails to develop; for the characters (who are all 
dogs) behave exactly as human beings; and once we have 
been told they are dogs, we soon get over it. Swift would 
have made them behave as dogs; and the satire, implicit 
and automatic, would have cut deeper and deeper. The 
truth of the -ratter is, the book i: neither fantasy nor 
satire, but grotesque. The author's intention was apparently 
not clear to himself; if he had been sure of what he wanted 
to do, the result would not have been this unstable mixture 
of fairy-tale and sermon. 

“Thunder on the Left’ presents a scene both more 
complex and more interesting. Here the characters are 
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all human beings; the fantasy, reduced to a whispers 
background, is almost successful and usually in key. In 
point of actual literary achievement, the contrast betwee, 
this book and everything Mr. Morley had written be‘o:. 
is amazing. You can hardly believe it is the same ; 
The skill with which he contrives the climate of this scons 
—a hot, breathless, thunderous, brooding atmosphere—; 
far beyond anything his previous books would have led 

to expect. 

The story begins and ends with the same chil 
birthday party, and in between we are carried t\ 
years forward, to the same house, but different charact 
For all the children have grown up—all except one—ap! 
have forgotten how to be simple. The child who has n» 
grown up wanders into the midst of the others like a \ 
from a foreign star. Not understanding and not un 
stood, he becomes a kind of fairy king around whom 
others dance their earthly and unhappy revels. Peter ) 
has left the nursery and come into the living-room, to . 
upon the grown-up enemy. And, not feeling at home 
he finally escapes—almost in time. We are left wit! th 
impression that he had to abandon his shadow. 

In this book Morley has at last fulfilled the imp! 
of his title; and yet—and yet we close it with a fee! 
of curious disappointment, a sense, once again, of fun 
achievement. He has come closer to his goal this : 
than ever before; but he has not attained it. It is 
quite a first-class book. Perhaps it is because, here ag 
he has not been perfectly sure of what he wanted to 
A novel is more than an impressionistic study; and Morley 
is not an impressionist; yet the one definite achievement 
this novel is an impressionistic one. We feel and sn 
and taste the air, heavy with thunder. But the stor 
events blows over, carrying with it its unrelieved and sur- 
charged clouds, and its threat, instead of falling, is re 
moved. If it were anybody else but Morley, we migit 
think that this frustration was his object. But there s 
nothing so Russian in his temper: he would have r 
these perplexities if he could, but they were too 
for him. 

In the style of “Thunder on the Left” we see Morley 





at his best. His language is no longer exuberant and gauc! . | 
but deft and restrained. There are some passages of s 

oguy whose delicately varied monotone is reminiscent 0! i 
Joyce. Morley has always been a good descriptive write: 

and in this book we get many such vignettes as this scent } 


from the window of a speeding train: 


The telegraph poles came racing toward it, leaping 
up like tall threatening men; one by one they wer 
struck down and fled away. 


In the midst of so much good writing, it is with an ad 
shock that occasionally we stumble on patches of the oi 
indiscriminate Morley: as when he speaks thus of a m2 
desire for a woman: 


- 


_ How could any man with a full quota of biolog 
help dream of mastering that cool, unroused dctacr 


ment ? of 
But such irritations hardly mar his performance as a w/t - 
The book is a brilliant promise. th 
Well, we have had two stories from Mr. Morleys pe th 
since “Thunder on the Left.” and neither of them in 
even reminded us of that promise. Both are short, aad E 
both give off the sound of thorns once again crackling unde ai 
a pot. “The -\rrow” is a return to his besetting whim; 


and “Pleased to Meet You,” an opera-bouffe tale of a pos 
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Growing Into Life 
by DAVID SEABURY 


We feel that this is one of the most necessary books of 
sa our time. It is the work of a great consulting psycholo- 
% gist — the outcome of a life of study and living exper- 
ES ience. It is the first real step against the menace of a 
neurotic younger generation. It deals with actual cases 
through which astonishing realities come to light. Its 
conclusions comprise a veritable Magna Charta for 
youth. Octavo, $5.00 
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Criminology 
by DR. MAX SCHLAPP 
and EDWARD H. SMITH 


Governor Smith’s proposal for a revolution- 
ary change in the administration of justice 
is the outcome of the work of Dr. Max 
Schlapp, who was his adviser in previous 
oe reforms. Noted as a pioneer endocrinolo- 


LISHING % Rae: 
By) = we se R AS gist, Dr. Schlapp has made remarkable 

EVENT OF ; vy 5° yor aw qve \d discoveries in the relations between 
x wo oo hs os" a o- physical and mental degeneracy and 

g OX KO MS got gw” 0 crime. His book is probably the most 
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THE SEASON! 
important work in this field pub- 


SESSSSHOHOSOSSOOOOD t lished in America. Octavo. Illus- 
trated. (Early April) $4.00 


My Life 


The Autobiography of 
ISADORA DUNCAN 

“Belongs among the few 

great classics of autobiog- 

raphy ... Places her with 

the superwomen, who 

4 \ make us humbly proud 

Ao \ to be the sons and lov- 

\ ers of the sex.” —John 


. Macy, New Leader. 
ov” \ Fourth large edition. 
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wr” Aad er oat nec etay  o 
EARL of RONALDSHAY e”; yao oer oe Lo Ontos "oy Emil Lad 
soe M cast Saat Soh BOM Bom Secs Rgstoee 
In Three Volumes. To be issued at a™e SN eat ge? mann, Her 
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intervals of several months, lavishly BE oe FERS HF g0 hO _ Sa 


illustrated. The First Volume to be \ 86 xe re) 
; , . oe oo > co 
published immediately. tes oh “ oe e 


N collaboration with Ernest ee sa 

Benn of London, with whom we x o 
published that other important biog- oo BaP eas WE WE oh Ge 
raphy, The Letters of Gertrude Bell, we slate om Mids oF oe Piss ais 
are publishing the authorized life of Lord “or io oe . 
Curzon. Lord Curzon was one of the most Fe ¢o° er 
important and picturesque figures of the last eo e* oe” a se $e 
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fifty years. His early stormy but highly success- oe ar® 0° . oo" oe 

ful political career; his picturesque Viceroyship °°? ptt yore 
of India; his latter years in which he was noted for his scientific and artistic “) . ao . * oe ei. go 
interests as well as for the closing episodes of a great life in politics, form re GF so ce Gee ef or 

. : - P ° 9 ore < omy 2 

three stages in a life that belongs securely to history. Q It is fortunate that Seat 608 we ‘apr 
the E: i , et & a= gt BS i 
the Earl of Ronaldshay has prepared the biography. He has played a large and Pe ie ee es 
intimate part inthe events described and he ranks high among contemporary OF cet oa ” 
English writers. Q) 3 volumes profusely illustrated. $15.00 for the set. Subscriptions taken og os ene ae oe 
and delivery made as follows: Volume one, March; volume two, June; volume three, September. = al — 
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An Arresting New Book 
By Walter Lippmann 


AMERICAN 
INQUISITORS 


The author of Men of Destiny here turns his 
searching mind to the problem of popular rule and 
freedom of thought raised by the events at Dayton, 
Tenn., and by the more recent conflict in Chicago 
between Mayor Thompson and Chicago educators. 
This study is brief, but it penetrates to the essence 
ot the conflict and deserves a careful reading by all 
liberals. $1.25 


| The Invisible Government 
By William Bennett Munro 


Invisible influences and forces which give form and 
direction to the processes of our government are 
examined by one of our foremost students of the 
fine art of politics. The New York Sun calls this 
“an enlightening volume on some aspects 9f Ameri 
can politics.” $1.75 











THE TARIFF 
By George Crompton 


“A discussion of the tariff from a historical, theoretical and 
‘practical’ point of view. The author's tone is temperate and he 
makes an honest effort to present the respective doctrines of free 
i) trade and protectionism fairly.’—New York Sun. $2.50 


‘The Social Catholic Movement 
| in Great Britain 
By Georgiana Putnam McEntee 


This pioneer study of the activities of British Catholics in social 
reform shows a keenness of analysis and a clear grasp of the 
relation of these activities to the economic and political problems 
of the time, which will prove equally valuable to readers in this 
country. Cloth, 312 pages, 8vo. $2.50 
“possesses in high degree the chief requisite of a good story: 
that it is and must be interesting to everyone who ventures into 
a field of thought so little known.” 
—William R. Shepherd, Columbia University. 


Does Civilization Need 


Religion ? 
By Reinhold Niebuhr 


“Calm and judicious in its temper and philosophical in its 
method. . . . An interesting, searching and unusual study of the 
i relations between present-day religion and present-day life.”— 
New York Times. $2.00 


Christianity 
By Charles Guignebert 


“IT have read Mr. Charles Guignebert’s book with great interest 
and profit. He has gathered together for the purpose of the 
intelligent general reader a vast amount of material otherwise 
not readily accessible.”"—Join Dewey. $4.50 






















A HISTORY 


Edited by Arthur y 


These are the four published 
“the daily life of the past is, 


The First Americans (1607-1690) R 
By Thomas Jefferson Wertenbakey 
“Tas thrown an intimate light on the life, the tri t] 


lems of the Americans of the seventeenth century ..,, 
fascinating recital."—New York World. 


Provincial Society (1690-1763) 
By James Truslow Adams 
“Admirably done. . . . Should suffice to dissipate t 


illusions that have gathered about the Colonia! 
—New York He 


Origins of the World W2 
By Sidney B. Fay 


No more important historical document will be p 
vear than Professor Fay’s study of the forces and « 
minating in the World War. Ready in June. 2 


South America Looks at t 
United States 


By Clarence H. Haring 


Your understanding of the Havana Conference, ( 
bergh’s good-will flight, the intervention in Nica 
political and economic contacts with our neighb 


will be greatly increased by the reading of this 1 


Present-Day Russia 
By Ivy Lee 


An intimate, first-hand account of a visit to Russia 
server who challenges attention by his fairness ; 
interest by his keen judgment. The picture is un 
most informing. 


The Native Problom in Af 
By Raymond Leslie Buell 


This report presents accurate information on such 
the demand for self-government in Kenya, the stat 
in three League of Nations’ Mandates, native ac! 
land tenure, agriculture, mining, trade, labor po 

medical work, and education systems. 





Prices listed are subject 
to change in publication 
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RICAN LIFE 


and Dixon Ryan Fox 


twelve-volume series in which 
us vividly.” Price $4.00 each. 


Rise of the Common Man (1830-1850) 
By Carl Russel Fish 


the inspiring story with authority and zest.” 
—RBoston Transcript. 


ible, keen panorama of the busy years of building up 


“ncago News. 


—( 


he Emergence of Modern America 
Allan Nevins (1865-1878) 


formative, illuminating, interesting . .. reads like a 
1) astonishing feat of intelligent selection and coura- 
sation.”—St, Le Dem 


r 
“wis Clave 


rat. 


ina: A Nation in Evolution 
By Paul Monroe 


eks an understanding of China's 
th illuminated in this new book, 
| the recent books on China,” 


War 


past and present 
“one of the most 
Illustrated, $3.50 


The Business of 
the Supreme Court 


‘elix Frankfurter and James M. Landis 


itt 


is a study of the origin, history, and evolution of the 
| ¢ system which practicing lawyers, students of po- 
sci rians nd thoughtful laymen w find a 
: ( bution to legal history. $5.00 


Roads to the Revolution 
By Sarah Comstock 


llow travelers on pilgrimages from .. . Boston, 
| Philadelphia, and thus covers much of the im- 


f the war. ... These little journeys have all 
travelers’ tales told in the chimney corner.”— 
plia Led Illustrated, $5.00 


he Tendency of History 
By Henry Adams 


tion of The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma 
iven, through separate publication, the emphasis it de- 
$1.50 


5 


Af 
Creation by Evolution 


Edited by Frances Mason 


P of learned scientists have contributed to this popular con- 





New Stories by James Stephens 


ETCHED IN 
MOONLIGHT 


“Etched in Moonlight puts seven short stories by 
this talented writer into one volume. Jan 
Stephens’ name on a book is like the hallmar! 


n 


S 


on 


silver. In these seven tales the reader will f 
the many-sided Stephens; artist in prose, story-tel| 
realist, mystic, dealer in fantasy.”—Harry Ha 


/ 


ys Aut 


’ 


York Ilo 


“Jc 


in the Neu 


rT it 
~ i 


Up Eel River 
By Margaret Prescott Montague 


y and humor gallop through this 


trom 


Gargantuan whims 
folk yarn, which the same frontier 
fancy that gave us the incomparable Paul Bunyan 
saga. The material comes out of the West Virgin 
hills, and is presented in the rollicking, boisterou 


happy mann hildren at pl 


derives 


r of $2 











House of the 


Sun -Goes- Down 
A New Novel by Bernard De Voto 


In which an aristocrat of the §S tempts to found a 1 
dynasty in the Far West after Appomattox. 2.50 
When West Was West 
New Stories by Owen Wister 
The author Vu nost popular rn 
story every | i t ther in this | ‘ 

stories of the t Id front ‘ 
vi shed with a past Civiil ) 
Shaken by the Wind 
A New Novel by Ray Strachey 
The storv of how a ge » of Americans in the early nir ith 
century fell for a power! c and barely escaped spiritual 
annthila . 2.50 
The Portrait Invisible 
A New Mystery by Joseph Gollomb 
Fifth Large Printing 
Critical readers everywhere have found in this mystery st 
“the most fascinating detective creation since Sherlock Holmes. 
lf vou are looking tor diversion, here is a racy yarn that wi 


hold you till the end. 


Songs of Infancy 


By Mary Britton Miller 





t-day knowledge about human origins and growth. A collection of poems that is called the work of genius by « 
Illustrated, $5.00 who has read then 
Cc 8) ag P A w 4 New York Boston Chicagea 
Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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war European republic, was perhaps suggested by “Prince 
Otto,” but more nearly resembles a musical comedy plot 
by P. G. Wodehouse. No, it would not be safe to say that 
Mr. Morley has turned over a new leaf. As a first novel, 
“Thunder on the Left” would be extraordinary, but as 
the culminating work of a literary career—and so it must 
be regarded until Mr. Morley caps it with a better one— 
it will not entitle him to prolonged applause. On the 
other hand, “Thunder on the Left’ is sufficient in itself 
to gainsay those critics who would assert that Christopher 
Morley’s reputation has emerged from a pipe filled with 
very soft soap. 

Will not some tocsin sound in his ear, and warn him 
to turn again? For if he persists in that broad way into 
which his feet too readily wander, it will not take a seer 
to foretell his end. He bears the seeds of his destruction 
within him: some fine day he will be carried off by an 
acute attack of whimsy, and if complications are needed, a 
mental system clotted with puns will surely supply them. 

T. S. MatTrHews. 


Lost Boy 


Robert Louis Stevenson, by G. K. Chesterton. 
Mead and Company. $2. 


HERE is a kind of temporal Limbo to which, when 

a famous author dies, he must sooner or later de- 
scend; posthumously, he begins all over again the dreary 
business of acquiring, or attempting to acquire, a reputa- 
tion. Immediately after his death, there is likely to be 
a fanfare of eulogy. But this is succeeded, usually, by 
cat-calls from the gallery; and thereafter comes a lively 
alternation of choruses, some hostile and some friendly. 
The question of his permanence or impermanence, his impor- 
tance or unimportance, is, according to the circumstances, 
languidly or vigorously debated. And eventually the patient 
ghost is permitted to fare forward to the slopes of Helicon, 
or downward to Lethe and a comfortable oblivion. 

Robert Louis Stevenson is still in Limbo. His rather 
romantic career, the myth of his heroism (not unfounded), 
his brilliance, his oddity, his adventurous expedition (like 
Gauguin’s, but for a different reason) to the South Sea Is- 
lands—all these factors, together with his books, contrived 
to magnify, while he was alive, his presence, and, after his 
death, his absence. There was an enormous curiosity about 
him, a queer public affection for him; it was, therefore, 
the most natural thing in the world that ultimately he 
should become a target for detraction. 

Mr. Chesterton, in his new biography, undertakes the 
defense. In the strict sense, this is not a biography at all. 
It is rather a comment on preceding biographies, and par- 
ticularly on those for which the motive has largely been 
the explosion of the Stevenson “myth.” Mr. Chesterton 
mentions no names; but it is easy enough to recognize Mr. 
Steuart’s book as the chief of these; and also to identify, 
in the earlier pages of the present work, a literary essay 
on Stevenson (referred to by Mr. Chesterton) as that by 
Mr. John Freeman, published a few years ago in the Lon- 
don Mercury. This essay has especially distressed Mr. 
Chesterton. It was the most formidable of recent attempts 
to see Stevenson afresh, and to find a place for him. Mr. 
Freeman felt that Stevenson had been very much over- 
rated. He saw him, in fact, as a distinctly minor artist; 
as being, in a sense, a lineal descendant of Poe, in that his 
preoccupation as a story-teller was with the strange and re- 
mote and exciting rather than with the human; but as being 


Dodd, 
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inferior to Poe in depth and power. Mr. Chesterton lj 
have none of this. He declines to see Stevenson as a m:ke; 
cf “wax flowers.” In fact, he sees Stevenson as the ap. 
tithesis of this: as a purveyor of the sharp, the sane, th. 
healthy, the courageous; as being almost alone among +| 
writers of the Dreary Eighties and Purple Nineties in < 
ing relief from the prevailing pessimism and spiritu:! 
bankruptcy via a return to the doctrine of courage, on th. 
one hand—a sort of I-am-the-master-of-my-fate Henk: 
—and a return to the doctrine of “beauty as revealed ; 
the child” on the other. In short, he sees Stevenson 
kind of evangel of Hope and Will. 

There is, of course, a good deal to be said for this \ 
And Mr. Chesterton says it admirably. He is sympat! 
in his treatment of Stevenson—almost too sympathetic 
recognizes the forces which compelled his hero to mov 
the queer orbit which he found for himself; he acd: 
cheerfully enough that Stevenson, in a sense, never ¢: 
up, and made of his literary work a kind of enforced 
turn to boyhood ; he eschews Freud, but none the less ¢ 
sufficient justice to the psychological factors here at wort. 
And when he comes to a critical appraisal of Stevenson 
says a great many excellent things. He acknowledg 
an undercurrent to the doctrine of sanity and courag: 
“swaggering cult of fear.” Of the poems, he admits t)at 
they are “more effective in their phraseology than in ' 
poetry.” And when he discusses the novels and 
stories, he grants the thinness; “he is so very thrifty t 
his characters are almost thin.”’ He attempts, it is true 
justify this on the ground that it was produced by St: 
son’s “instinct for hard simplification”; an apology w 
does not quite convince. Stevenson himself was awa: 
his shortcomings in this regard. In a letter to H 
James he remarked: “How to get over, how to e 
from, the besotted particularity of fiction. ‘Roland 
proached the house: it had green doors and window b! 
and there was a scraper on the upper step’... To |! 
with Roland and the scraper!" . . . It is just exact! 
Stevenson's horror of particularity that he failed of ': 
rateness as a novelist. In effect, he was a minor poct \ 
attempted, and with considerable success, to become 
writer of fiction. He could manage the salient detail, 
one sharp image, the brilliant superficial description of » 
character or scene, the easy transitions and technical 
rangements of material; but when it came to the pu: 
cumulative factor in fiction, the slow amassing of « 
whelming evidence, the patient accretion of circumsta’ 
which gradually gives to a character his real body 
psychological force, he was just as conspicuously a fa 
None of his people is anything but a vivid pictorial im 
we see them for a flash, and they are gone. We do 
know them, as we know Anna Karenina, or Milly T! 

Mr. Chesterton does not ignore this feature of St: 
son’s work: but he is perhaps a little inclined to mini 
its importance. Stevenson was an admirable write: 
tales: and in “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” he took, 
once, a plunge into a darker world. Had he gone o: 
that direction—had he worked this particular mine 
should perhaps now be saying other things of him. 
Chesterton somewhat deplores this particular vein. !' 
smells, to him, of escaping gas; very much as D’Annun 
work smelt, to Henry James, of bad drains. But it v 
more than that: it was a real sounding of psycholog 
mystery. As Stevenson remarked in a letter: “The gnom* 
is interesting, I think, and he came out of a deep mine 
where he guards the fountain of tears. It is not always 
the time to rejoice.” Conrap AIKEN. 
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Yeeeah Spring Reading from Scribners 2gw24> MLE 
THE RESTLESS PACIFIC by Nicholas Roosevelt 
A significant book, bearing out the prophecy that the Pacific was destined to replace the Atlantic 
as the great theatre of world commerce and politics, This great political stage, the restless Pacific, is 
spread out for the reader, and the principal actors upon it — England, Japan, Russia, China, and 
America—are so presented that their conflicting relations and their national inclinations are 
realized. With m Ips ¢ 3.00 
; AMERICA FINDING HERSELF. by Mark Sullivan 
é . . . e ~ ® 
E The story of “OUR TIMES” in the years immediately after “ The Turn of the Century’ 
. “One of the most impressive exhibitions of the scope, the variety, and the irresistible energy of American life yet pub- 
* lished. . . . He has brought into American historical writing a current of such originality and freshness that his work is 
x likely to prove more influential than anything else done in years.",-—ALLAN NEVINS in the Saturday Review of Literature 
Bs 64 ) Pp 2 5, 204 2 | 14 fralions $5.00 
5 PERHAPS I AM RANK AND FILE 
sy by Edward W. Bok by Theodore Roosevelt 
, a “Novels have been written on the subject (hard- Illustrated by Cart. Joun W. Tuomason, Je. 
Ls . > . - 
2 headed business man who finds himself'), but A series of simple, impressive narratives of the 
= nowhere is the theme so unpretentiously, so in- Great War which Colonel Roosevelt has gathered 
i formally, so amusingly, and yet so eloquently from his own experiences and from those of 
Sea tll ts Che meenent tack ™ , - others. The illustrations, by Capt. Thomason, 
. ” ' ” fae , ’ in their sweep and vigor catch the vital spirit of 
Pinladelphia Public Ledger $3.00 the | $2.50 


From “ Rank aad File.” 


AMBITION BARRIE by Thomas Moult 


by Arthur Train This is the only satisfactory book in print on J. M. Barrie. Thomas Moult, the English poet, here offers 
“Sound, shrewd studies of present- a happy blend of biography and crit m $2.00 
day American life. ... A good 
; ety eras Coment. = Fa.98 THE AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE OF TO-DAY 
HIGH THURSDAY by George Harold Edgell 
by Roger Burlingame Professor of Fine Aris and Dean of the Faculty of Architecture, Harvard University 
“A vivid story—glowing with emo- In this book one : ; just what America is doing with her ar tecture—her houses, her memorials. ber 
tion and color Boston Gi schools and colleges, her stores and factor r is, libraries, and capitol 
$2.00 With 375 slustrations from photographs and plan $6.00 
MIGRATION HENRY CLAY FRICK: THE MAN by George Harvey | 
by David Grew “Colonel Harvey's book tells what manner of men built the great steel industry of Ameri In any 
A poetic and deeply moving story future study of our industrial rise this book will ! t sulted.” 
of the prairie farmland. $2.co Hagry Ha Nin the New York World. JIJilustrated. $5.00 
THE BUILDING OF CULTURES 
A Study of the Origin and Growth of Civilization 
by Roland B. Dixon 
Professor of Anthropology in Harvard University 
A remarkable survey of the histories of civilizations written by a distinguished authority on races and their 
cultures. $4.0 


RELIGIO MILITIS by Austin Hopkinson 
**The Religion of a Soldier” 


**I hope this book will be widely read, for it is worth a whole library of Christian Socialist literature 
~— Dean ince. §2.50 


MAYA CITIES by Thomas Gann 


A book of real scientific value, packed full of interesting experiences, and shrouded with the mystery of a 
civilization centuries old $4 ulustrations. $5.00 


THE RISE OF THE GERMAN REPUBLIC by H. G. Daniels 
THE GREENE MURDER This story of the rise of the German Rep iblic has been stamped by the London Times as ritative” 
CASE 





e 


and “an unbiased narrative of facts.’ $4.00 


by S. S. Van Dine FAMOUS MEDICAL TRIALS by Leonard A. Parry, M.D. 


The new Philo Vance story—hbaf- With an Introduction by Wittarp Huntinctron Weicut 
fling, tragic, and gripping. Philo 
Vance, by his unique methods, 
solves a fiendishly clever murder 
case $2.00 At all bookstores 


Something new for the reader of detective fiction and the criminologist. $250 
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Sandburg’s Reliques 


The American Song Bag, by Carl Sandburg. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 4095 pages. $7.50. 


HIS is the supreme American song-collection. I 

believe it is the finest that has sprung from any 
English-speaking people, because no other that I know, 
of anything approaching its noble scope, has had the bene- 
fit of Sandburg’s love and knowledge of songs in their 
dual aspect, as literature, and as things to be sung. I can- 
not praise all the work of the corps of musicians who have 
written his piano accompaniments. It seems to me that Mr. 
Leo Sowerby, alone among these, has uniformly produced 
settings of distinction and beauty without sacrificing the 
defenseless tunes themselves. But with Mr. Sandburg’s part 
in this Bible of song-lore I can find no fault that does not 
sink into insignificance in the face of his achievement. 

It requires a wrench to pass by the first song in the 
book, ‘“‘He’s Gone Away,” a major discovery as folk-verse 
and as tune. It is a Southern mountain song of ineffable 
pathos, in which homely local references and dialect are 
interwoven with such conceptions, common to numberless 
ancient English ballads, as the question-and-answer series 
commencing : 

Oh, who will tie your shoes? 
And who will glove your hands? 
And who will kiss your ruby lips when I am gone? 


The same song contains a noteworthy Shelleyan parallel: 


. . » Where them white doves are flyin’ 

From bough to bough, and a-matin’ with their mates, 

So why not me with mine? 
The air of the song is another blend, notably free in form 
and varied in its repetitions, its rhythms and accents 
negroid, and equal, in their delicacy and grace, to those of 
the great spiritual “Lonesome Valley” in “Slave Songs of 
the United States.” 

It is in the English folk-songs, in the group of Irish 
immigrants under the heading “The Ould Sod,” and in 
others without a pronounced American or Aframerican mu- 
sical flavor, that Sandburg’s arrangers seem most at home, 
and, accordingly, at their considerable best. I cite a few 
examples: “Waillie’ (“When cockle shells are silver 
bells”). An exquisite lullaby, “Sh-Ta Ra-Da Dey,” whose 
single theme of the little one gets for working on the boule- 
vard recalls the “wild plums are only a penny a pound” 
of a Hindu slumber-song in one of Kipling’s stories. An- 
other Irish song, so short it may be quoted in full: 


*T was in the month of August, or the middle of July, 
One evening I went walking, a fair maiden I did spy; 
She was mournin’ for her true love, who was in 


Amerikee— 
Agh, divil a word I said to her, and she said the same 


to me. 
—and “The Lover’s Lament,” mysterious and melancholy ; 
“Adelita,” a Mexican song; “By’m By,” a fragment of 
eastern sky with new stars; ““The Colorado Trail.” 

There are, on the other hand, what I regard as flagrant 
mistreatments of certain Negro themes such as “Dis 
Mornin’,” “Frankie and Albert” (whose arrangement 
might have been inspired by Grieg’s “Klokkeklang’”’), and 
“My Old Hammah.” The latter is a work song, used by 
wielders of nine-pound hammers. ‘The arranger notes 
that “the hammer stroke motive should quite predominate.” 
Four such strokes, staccato, are indicated in each measure. 
Hammer stroke? Tack-hammer. Again, with songs that 
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every American knows, that fill the college song-book:. th. 
accompaniments are frequently of a preciosity that woul 
kill a budding song-session as efficiently as a double alary 
from next door. Yet these musicians have atoned {or jj 
when they have found congenial material, or for the ting 
have forgotten their harmonic erudition. 

Sandburg’s headnotes are small miracles of memory anj 
recognition, but he has wisely chosen more songs as ayaing 
more history. I offer a few annotations for his margins 
With his magnificent “boll weevil” songs, compare M, 
Rainey’s Paramount record of “Bo-Weevil Blues.” “ Johy 
Henry” is an exceptionally fine version, with the laments of 
the hero’s women in red, brown, etc. I miss, however, 
John Henry’s infant prophecies, found in “Negro W ork. 
day Songs.” “Give Me Three Grains of Corn, Mother” 
had an author, Mrs. A. M. Edmond. A book should be 
written about the grand “Wizard Oil,” and the medicine 
show that produced it. The fell ballad-tragedy “| itt 
Scotchee” (or “Young Hunting”) here omits a striking 


verse in which the murderess wishes for a bow and arrow 
to kill the taunting bird. The note to “Lord Lovell,” 
on the oddly cheerful tunes that go with mortuary b.!lads, 
applies to a whole catalogue of such modern hill-bi!!y ne 


crology as “The Death of Floyd Collins,” for which se 
Vernon Dalhart’s phonograph records. In “Turkey in the 
Straw” is a shocking and ruinous omission of two bars; on 
the other hand, in “Got Dem Blues,” the fifth measure 
should come out. And some of the songs here called 
“blues” are so only in the sense in which “Cuckoo Waltz” 
(in two-four time) is a waltz. From this book and 
Spaeth’s “Read "Em and Weep” together one may !eam 
and learn about the printable portion of “Frankie and 
Johnny.” Someone should collect a thousand such charac 
teristic descriptions as one finds in “Liza Jane,” ec. g.: 
“Her mouth is like an old fireplace with the ashes all 
raked out.” It was one of these old songs, I believe, that 
gave the world the classic simile “eyes like holes burnt 
in a blanket.” The rare slave-day worksong ‘Heave 
Away” should not be skipped, though it has no accompan:- 
ment. “The Ship that Never Returned” is the basis, 
not of the printed “Prisoner’s Song,” but of “The Wreck 
of the Southern Old ’97.” Sowerby’s setting of the great 
cocaine dream “Willy the Weeper” is probably the finest 
extant. There is a version of that meat-axe memento 








mori “The Hearse Song,” with a ghastly, endless, major, 

air . but “The American Song Bag,” like any great 

w ork, i is inexhaustible, and an end must be made somewhere. 
Asse Ni-es. 

Contributors 


Howarp Mumrforp Jones is associate professor of Eng!is) 
in the University of North Carolina. He is the author | 
of “America and French Culture.” i 

Virctn1A Wootr’s most recent novel is “To the Lighthouse.’ | 

Harry Ermer Barnes, professor of Historical Sociology 2 | 
Smith College, is the author of “The New History and 
the Social Studies,” and other works. 

ELIZABETH SHEPLEY SERGEANT is the author of “French 
Perspectives,” “Shadow Shapes,” and “Fire under the 
Andes.” 

ALLEN Tate is a poet and critic from the South, now living 
in New York. 

Van Wvcx Brooxs is the author of “America’s Coming of 
Age,” “The Ordeal of Mark Twain,” and other books. 

Conran Atxen is the author of “Priapus and the Pool,” 
“Bring! Bring!” and “Skepticisms.” 

Asse Nixes is co-author with W. C. Handy of “Blues,” 29 
anthology of Negro songs. 
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projects his flying 








The popular and distinguished hero of the North Pole 
transatlantic flights tells the story of 
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Man’s Struggle to Conquer the Air 


SKYWARD 


By Commander RICHARD E. BYRD, U. 8. N 


and 
his adventurous life, 
aspirations into the future, and deals fas- 


cinitingly with the vast tomorrow of the airplane. 


Illustrated, $3.50 








The whole exciting story of the political growth of 


PRESIDENTIAL YEARS 
1786-1860 
By MEADE MINNIGERODE 
Author of “Certain Rich Men” 
against a background of fife 
h hats, torches, placards and 
Iilustrated, $3.50 


the United States set 
and drum, shouting, hig 
parading. 


The Family in the Making 


By MARY BURT MESSER 


advance 
$3-50 


Traces the evolution of the family and the 
of woman. 





DAUGHTERS OF FOLLY 
By COSMO HAMILTON 


“oe : : , 
A Juaring novel of two jazz mad American women in 


Europe. A vivid sketch of the lives of this idl 
class. $2 ”) 


The Stranger at the Feast 


By GEORGE AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN 


Africa, he returns to 


France bursting with the desire to live. $2.00 


Buried alive for nine years in 











FICTION 











SAFARI Birds Around the Light Going to Pieces 

A Saga of the African Blue By JACOB PALUDAN iy ALEXANDER WOOLLCOT? 
By MARTIN JOHNSON The story of a small Danish TI : ae it 

: : he famous critic describes vat 
A story ia which we are spec- coast town and its attempt to 7 Core 


and Mrs. 


adventure 


John- 


with 


tators of Mr. 
son's supreme 
their thousand-ringed circus of 

e African wilds. Gorgeously 
illustrated, 


+f5 
J 
- 


Modern New 
activity. 
ROPING : 
By CHESTER BYERS 
A sport for all America. The 
author first taught Fred Stone 
how to spin a rope. With in- 
troduction by Will Rogers, Fred 
Stone and Elsie Janis. 


Illustrated, 





$1.50 


build a great harbor. $2. 


The River Pirate 
By CHARLES FRANCIS COE 
York pirates in 


an exciting novel of 


Men Are So Selfish! 


By HORACE 
ANNESLEY VACHELL 


Jim impersonates his sister Pat 
and becomes the 
girls and the adn 


ous phases of theatrical ende 


with the charm, irony 
humor, which has always 


tinguished his writing. $2.50 


criminal 
“2 ix) 


From Rome to Florence 


By HUBBARD HUTCHINSON 


food, 
helps every 


Discussing art, mon 


etc., this volume 
: tourist to understand completely 
confidant ot Ital; 

ne alla scene rast an 
ured of men. th talian ene, pa i 


S> 
p2.00 


present. $2.75 
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Spring Announcements 
A Selected List 


Anthropology, Ethnology, Archeology, 
Science 


The Building of Cultures, by Roland B. Dixon. Scribner. $4. 

Chinese-Japanese Mythology, by John P, Ferguson and Masaharu 
Anesaki. Marshall Jones. $10. 

Race and Civilization, by Friedrich Hertz. Macmillan. $8.50. 

Creation by Evolution, edited by Frances Mason. Macmillan. $5. 

The Rate of Living, by Raymond Pearl. Knopf. $3.50. 

Forest Folklore, Mythology and Romance, by Alexander Porteous. 
Macmillan. $5. 

From Magic to Science, by Charles Singer. Scribner. $7.50. 

Snapshots of Science, by Edwin E. Slosson. Century. $2. 

Emergent Evolution and the Development of Societies, by William 
Morton Wheeler. Norton. $1. 


Art, Architecture, Music 


The Last Bohemia, by Francis Carco. Holt. $3.50. 

Studio Year Book of Decorative Art for 1928. A. and C. Boni. $4. 

Chinese Painting, by John C. Ferguson. University of Chicago. 
$12.50. 

Albert Sterner: His Life and His Art, by Ralph Flint. 
and Clarke. $7.50. 

Cézanne: A Study of His Development, by Roger Fry. Mac- 
millan, $3.50. 

Flemish Art, by Roger Fry. Brentano. 


Payson 


$3.50. 


American Architecture, by Fiske Kimball. Bobbs-Merrill. $4. 

Towards a New Architecture, by le Corbusier. Payson and 
Clarke. $6. 

Vincent Van Gogh, by Julius Meier-Graefe. Payson and 
Clarke. $3. 

Fine Prints of the Year 1927, by Malcolm C. Salaman. Minton, 
Balch. $10. 

Letters of Clara Schumann and Johannes Brahms. Longmans, 


Green. $10. 
German Baroque Art, by Sacheverell Sitwell. Doubleday. $6. 
Gentlemen, Be Seated, by Sigmund Spaeth and Dailey Paskman. 
Doubleday. $4. 


Biography, Autobiography, 
Reminiscences 


The Diary of David Garrick, edited by Ryllis Clair Alexander. 
Oxford University. $2.50. 

The True Adventure of Christopher Columbus, by Marius André. 
Knopf. $5. 

Lady Hester Stanhope, by Martin Armstrong. Viking. $2. 

The Transplanting, by Marie Balascheff. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Bianca Cappello, by Clifford Bax. Viking. $2. 

Danton, by Hilaire Belloc. Putnam. $5. 

Count Berchtold’s Own Story, by Count Berchtold. Macmillan. $7.50. 

Life and I, by Gamaliel Bradford. Houghton Mifflin, $3.50. 

George Henry Boker, by Edward S. Bradley. Pennsylvania Uni- 
versity. $4. 

W. E. Gladstone, by Osbert Burdett. Houghton Mifflin. $4. 

Skyward, by Richard E, Byrd. Putnam. $3. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, by G. K. Chesterton. 

Fifty Years in a Changing World, by Valentine Chirol. 
court. $4. 

Eroica: The Life of Ludwig van Beethoven, by Samuel Chotzinoff, 
Simon and Schuster. $3.50. 


Dodd, Mead. $2. 
Har- 


Maximilian and Charlotte, by Count Corti (Egon Cesar), 
Knopf. $12. 


Five Deans, by Sidney Dark. Harcourt. $3. 


Mussolini: Man of Destiny, by Victor E. De Fiori. Dutton. $), 
Lafayette, by Joseph Delteil. Minton, Balch. $5. 
The Bronté Sisters, by Ernest Dimnet. Harcourt. $2.50. 


Lincoln or Lee, by William E. Dodd. Century. $2. 

Jane Welsh and Jane Carlyle, by Elizabeth Drew. Harcourt. $2.59, 

Mustafa Kemal, by Grace Ellison. Stokes. $5. 

Winston Churchill, by Ephesian. McBride. $5. 

Tolstoy; The Inner Drama, by Hugh I’Anson Fausset. [ar 
court. $3.50. 

Rufus Choate: The Wizard of the Law. Minton, Balch. $3.‘ 

Lenin and Gandhi, by René Fiilép-Miller. Putnam. $5. 

Letters from Joseph Conrad, edited by Edward Garnett. Bobby. 
Merrill. $3.50. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, by Robert M. Gay. Doubleday. §2. 

Prisoners All, by Oskar Maria Graf. Knopf. $5. 

Lawrence and the Arabian Adventure, by Robert Graves. Double 
day. $3. 

Reputations: Ten Years After, by B. H. Liddell Hart. Lite 
Brown. $3. 

Further Adventures of Trader Horn, by Alfred Aloysius lor 
Simon and Schuster. $4. 

Herbert Hoover, by Will Irwin. Century. $3. 

Houdini: His Life Story, by Harold Kellock. Harcourt. $3.50, 

The Skull of Swift, by Shane Leslie. Bobbs-Merrill. $3. 

The Son of Man—The Life of Jesus, by Emil Ludwig. Bon 
and Liveright. $3. 

The Mind of Leonardo da Vinci, by Edward McCurdy. !)odd 
Mead. $3.50. 

Rhodes: A Life, by J. G. McDonald. McBride. $5. 

The Life of Sir Martin Frobisher, by William McFee. Harper. %& 

Disraeli, by André Maurois. Appleton. $3. 

William Makepeace Thackeray, by Lewis Melville. = Double 
day. $6. 

My Jeanne d’Arc, by Michael Monahan. 

Barrie, by Thomas Moult. Scribner. $2. 

Frémont: The West’s Greatest Adventurer, by Allan Nevins 
Harper. $10. 

Edmund Burke, by Bertram Newman. Dial. $2.50. 

Condemned—To Devil's Island, by Blair Niles. Harcourt. $' 

Rainbow Round My Shoulder, by Howard W. Odum. Bobbs Mer 
rill. $3. 

The Education of an American, by Walter Hines Page. !!ough 
ton Miffin. $5. 

Havelock Ellis, by Houston Peterson. Houghton Mifflin. § 

Memoirs of Mrs. Pilkington, by Mrs. Pilkington. Dodd, Mea’. & 

Henry Hudson, by Llewelyn Powys. Harper. $4. 

Machiavelli, by Giuseppe Prezzolini. Brentano. $3.50. 

The Stump Farm, by Hilda Rose. Little, Brown. $2. 

Aphra Behn, by V. Sackville-West. Viking. $2. 

The Life of St. Francis of Assisi, by Luigi Salvatorelli. Knoop’. 

Lafayette, by Henry Dwight Sedgwick. Bobbs-Merrill. $°. 

Stonewall Jackson, by Allen Tate. Minton, Balch. $3.50. 

Cromwell, by G. R. Stirling Taylor. Little, Brown. $4. 

Peter Stuyvesant and His Times, by Hendrik Van Loon. Io! % 

Kit Carson, by Stanley Vestal. Houghton Mifflin. $. 

Annie Besant, by Geoffrey West. Viking. $2. 

Life of Emily Bronté, by Romer Wilson. A. and C. Boni. ‘+ 

Hearst: An American Phenomenon, by John K, Winkler. >:™# 
and Schuster. $4. 

Andrew Johnson, by Robert W. Winston. Holt. $5. 


Century. $3. 
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Reviews of 


THE UGLY DUCHESS 





Overwhelming 

by “Another triumph, The mas- 
terly fashion in which the 
crowded life of the period is 


¢) - 
. depicted is overwhelming. 
Phe story is a worthy succes- 
Jouble gor to its author's earlier 
piece.” 
, -London Daily Herald. 
ttle 


Hora Unforgettable 
“Its power is undiminished 
its amazingly original 


a 
central figure, Margarete, 
Countess of Tyrol, is unfor- 
gettable."—Herbert Gorman 
Boni in The Herald Tribune. 
~~ 
Even Better 
“Perhaps even better than 
j One is tempted to 
r. $A § But no wonder. Here 
is Waverly matured—a Scott 
ble who can do more than tell a 
7 story, who can create life and 
make glamor plausible.”— 
Walter Yust in The Phil- 
alelphia Public Ledger. 
vine, 
Exciting 
” “In the life of the ugly duch- 
: ess is written the life of all 
Met. women who are ugly and 
who understand beauty. Ex- 
oi citing and beautiful.” ve 
—Time. 
th, Permanent 
“If the novel Power was the 
herald of an important force 
in the world’s literature, The 
Ugly Duchess is proof of its 
permanence.” 
<4, —New York American. 
al 
Even Stronger 
. o “The sense of power is even 
pa S stronce Soe & . 
stronger than in the earlier 
Keeee d A thronged, inex- 
orable and obsessing canvas 
$4, that takes imagination for its 
oa Willing captive.” 


—London Observer. 





Everyone who has read “Power” is find- 
ing a worthy successor in “The Ugly 
Duchess.” Those who have read neither 
book have still to discover two of the 


a 7 
gre atest novels of tile day. 


Che Ugly Duchess 


by LION FEUCHTWANGER 


ER courtiers mocked her, her people dis- 

trusted her, her lovers sought her only for 
self-advancement. Ugliness was the tragedy of 
Margarete of Tyrol, whom ‘God had deprived 
of feminine charm so that she might sink all the 
woman in the ruler.” 
tapestry of Medieval history Feuchtwanger has 
told of her rivalry until death with the courtesan 
Agnes von Flavon, of her love for Chr-tien, of 
her defiance of church and people—all the rich 
and absorbing details of her full and tragic life. 


Against the gorgeous 


Fourth Large Printing. $2.50 


fmuer 


[Published in England as JEW SUSS} 
by LION FEUCHTWANGER 


HIS story of Jew Siiss, one of the most 

amazing characters in European history, 
will “take a permanent place in the literature of 
the world,” according to John Macy. Arnold 
Bennett, Frank Swinnerton, Lewis Browne, Re- 
becca West, Noel Coward, E. F. Benson, Rafael 
Sabatini are but a few of the thousands to pay 
tribute to the enduring greatness and rich enter- 
tainment of this novel. 


Eighth Large Printing. $2.50 


BOTH NOVELS TRANSLATED BY WILLA AND EDWIN MUIR 


THE VIKING PRESS . NEW YORK 














Reviews of POWER 


Leading 


“Leads all novels in British 
acclaim. It has washed aw 


every other novel of tl 
year.” —Frank Swinnertor 
Remarkable 


“This book is remarkable, full 
of food for vigorous minds. 
... It entertains, it enthralls, 
and simultaneously it teaches. 
It enlarges the field of know 


edge.”"—Arnold Bennett. 
Stirring 
- feel more protout 


stirred, more excited, mo 
drunk with delight than | 
have felt after finishing al- 
most any other book in half a 
dozen years.”—Lewis Brown 


Magnificent 


“A magnificent synthesis 
melodrama and _ philosophy. 
This tremendous thriller is a 
book for all of us.” 

—New York World. 


Gripping 
“Feuchtwanger has written 
gripping tale. 
are stirred. One hears, s 
smells, and touches. One is 
in another world.”—Saturday 
Review of Literature. 


One's senses 


Seldom Equalled 


“On an enormous canvas 
Feuchtwanger has painted a 
picture ot Court life in 
eighteenth-century Wirttem 
berg with a minuteness of d 
tail physiological, sociological 
and psychological, seldom 
equalled in any historical 
novel. ... It is a story con- 
ceived and written on a level 
rarely reached.” 

—Rafael Sabatini, 


Brilliant 


“Absolutely brilliant, filled 
with color and excellent writ- 
ing and, in addition, tre- 
mendously exciting.” 

—Noel Coward. 
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Criticism, Belles Lettres, Literature 


The Savour of Life: Essays in Gusto, by Arnold Bennett. Double- 
day. $2.50. 

Democratic Distinction in America, by W. C. Brownell. 
ner, $2.50. 

Thoughts Without Words, by Clarence Day. Knopf. $3.50. 

Monsieur Croche, by Claude Debussy. Viking. $2. 

Contemporary European Writers, by William A. Drake. 
Day. $3.50. 

The Study of Literature, by Louise Dudley. 
$2.75. 

The Delight of Great Books, by John Erskine. 
$2.50. 

Politicians and Moralists of the Nineteenth Century, by Emile 
Faguet. Little, Brown. $4.50. 

American Criticism, by Norman Foerster. Houghton Mifflin. $3. 

Catullus and Horace, by Tenney Frank. Holt. $2.50. 

The Mind and Face of Bolshevism, by René Fiilép-Miller. Knopf. 


$6. 
Conquistador, by Philip Guedalla. Harper. $3. 


Scrib- 


John 
Houghton Mifflin. 


Bobbs-Merrill. 


Possible Worlds, by J. B. S. Haldane. Harper. $2.50. 
Hedylus, by H. D. Houghton Mifflin. $4.50. 
Proper Studies, by Aldous Huxley. Doubleday. $2.50. 


Beauty and the Beast, by Joseph Gordon Macleod. Viking. $2.50. 

English Literature in its Foreign Relations, by Laurie Magnus. 
Dutton. $3. 

Defence of the West, by Henri Massis. Harcourt. $3. 

The Great American Bandwagon, by Charles Merz. John Day. $3. 

The American Novel Today, by Régis Michaud. Little, Brown. 
$2.50. 

Essays, by Christopher Morley. Doubleday. $3. 

Destinations, by Gorham B. Munson. Sears. $2. 

Art of the Night, by George Jean Nathan. Knopf. $2.50. 

The American and the German University, by Charles F. Thwing. 
Macmillan. $2. 

The Siamese Cat, by Leon Underwood. Brentano. $3. 

Contemporary Thought of Great Britain, by Alban G. Widgery. 
Knopf. $2.50. 

Going to Pieces, by Alexander Woollcott. Putnam. $2.50. 


Drama 


Twelve Thousand, by Bruno Frank. Knopf. $2. 

Porgy, by Du Bose and Dorothy Heyward. Doubleday. $2.50. 
The “oming of Christ, by John Masefield. Macmillan. $1.25. 
Strange Interlude, by Eugene O'Neill. Boni and Liveright. $2.50. 
One-Act Plays, by Luigi Pirandello. Dutton. $2.50. 

Mad Folk of the Theatre, by Otis Skinner. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50. 
Volpone: A Loveless Comedy, by Stefan Zweig. Viking. $2. 


Economics, Labor, Soctology 


The Gangs of New York, by Herbert Asbury. Knopf. $4. 

The Child and Society, by Phyllis Blanchard. Longmans, Green. 
$2. 

Celebrated Trials and Remarkable Cases of Criminal Jurispru- 
dence from the Earliest Records to the Year 1825, edited by 
George Borrow. Payson and Clarke. $15. 

The Economic World, by Arthur R. Burns and Eveline M. Burns. 
Oxford University. $2. 

Business the Civilizer, by Earnest Elmo Calkins. 
$3. 

The Inquiring Mind, by Zechariah Chafee, Jr. Harcourt. $2.50. 

The Road to Plenty, by Wm. T. Foster and Waddill Catchings. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2. 

Banking Cycles, by Lincoln W. Hall. 
$3. 

The American Negro, by Melville J. Herskovits. Knopf. $2.50. 

Contemporary Economic Thought, by Paul T. Homan. Harper. 
$2.50. 

The Criminal and His Allies, by Marcus Kavanagh. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill. $3. 


Little, Brown. 


Pennsylvania University. 
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The Road to Buenos Aires, by Albert Londres. Boni an Live 
right. $2.50. 

oO A Sociological Study, by R. M. Maclver. Mac a 
5. 

The Family in the Making, by Mary Burt Messer. Putnam. §) 9 

Marriage and Family Relationships, by William F. Ogburn ag 
Ernest R. Groves. Holt. $4. 

Tests of a Foreign Government Bond, by Ernest Minor P2ttersoy 
Payson and Clarke. $2.50. 

The Development of Trust Companies in the United State. 
James G. Smith. Holt. $6. 

Women in Soviet Russia, by Jessica Smith. Vanguard. $ 

Contemporary Sociological Theories, by P. A. Sorokin. Harpe 


A Century of Industrial Progress, by Frederic William Wi, 
Doubleday. $5. 


Fiction 

P. S., by the author of Wine, Women and War. Sears. $2.‘9, 

Luck and Other Stories, by Mary Arden. John Day. $2. 

Octavia, by Margot Asquith. Stokes. $2.50. 

Shipwreck in Europe, by Joseph Bard. Harper. $2.50. 

Ryder, by Djuna Barnes. Boni and Liveright. $2.50. 

Old Enchantment, by Larry Barretto, John Day. $2. 

The Road to Heaven, by Thomas Beer. Knopf. $2.50. 

Cranmer Paul, by Rolf Bennett. Harcourt. $2. 

Peasants, by Konrad Bercovici. Doubleday. $2.50. 

Ant Hills, by Hannah Berman. Payson and Clarke. $2.5: 

Cotton, by Jack Bethea. Houghton Mifflin. $2. 

On the Sixth Day, by Giuseppe Bianco. Bobbs-Merril!. $2.0, 

Scabby Dichson, by Richard Blaker. Doubleday. $2.50 

The Sea King, by Edwin Bjérkman, Morrow. $2.50. 

Georgia May, by Maxwell Bodenheim. Boni and Liveright. $2 

The Hotel, by Elizabeth Bowen. Dial. $2.50. 

Cock o’ the Walk, by Sandor Brody. Macy-Masius. $2 

High Ground, by Jonathan Brooks. Bobbs-Merrill. $2. 

My Wife, Poor Wretch, by Emma Beatrice Brunner. Stokes. $2 

Armed with Madness, by Mary Butts. A and C. Boni. $2 

Crusade, by Donn Byrne. Little, Brown. $2. 

Red Rust, by Cornelia James Cannon. Little, Brown. $2 

Papillée, by Marcus Cheke. Morrow. $1.75. 

The Door Unlatched, by Marie Cher. Minton, Balch. $2. 

The Fifth Son of the Shoemaker, by Donald Corley. Mcbride 
$2.50. 

A Man of Learning, by Nelson Antrim Crawford, Little, Brows 
$2.50. 

The Way Things Are, by E. M. Delafield. Harper. $2 

Bad Girl, by Vifia Delmar. Harcourt. $2. 

The House of Sun-Goes-Down, by Bernard De Voto. Macu 
lan, $2.50, 

The Son, by Hildur Dixelius. Dutton. $2.50. 

A Gallery of Women, by Theodore Dreiser. 
$5. 

Dark Princess, by W. E. B. DuBois. Harcourt, $2. 

Expiation, by “Elizabeth.” Doubleday. $2.50. 

The Earthen Lot, by Bradda Field. Harcourt. $2,50. 

A Mirror for Witches, by Esther Forbes. Houghton Miia 
$2.50. 

The Eternal Moment, by E. M. Forster. Harcourt. $2. 

So Much Good, by Gilbert Frankau. Harper. $2.50. 

The Legend Called Meryom, by Joseph Gaer. Morrow. 

Swan Song, by John Galsworthy. Scribner. $2.50. 

Facade, by Douglas Goldring. McBride. $2. 

Karin’s Mother, by Margaret Goldsmith. Payson and Clarke. & 

The Closed Garden, by Julian Green. Harper. $2.50. 

Wide Fields, by Paul Green. McBride. $2.50. 

Migration, by David Grew. Scribner. $2. 

Children of the Fog, by Carmel Haden Guest. Putnam. $2 

Quiet Cities, by Joseph Hergesheimer. Knopf. $2.50. 

The Land of Green Ginger, by Winifred Holtby. McBride. & 

The Friend of Anteus, by Gerard Hopkins. Dutton. $2.50. 

The Lovely Ducklings, by Rupert Hughes. Harper. $2. 


Boni and Liveright 


$2.50 
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““ |LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY’S| 
NEW SPRING BOOKS FROM BEACON HILL 


New Fiction 











* 
RED RUST. By CORNELIA JAMES CANNON. A novel of the wheat lands 
that is being acclaimed from coast to coast. 40th thousand. $2.50 


Harpe, CRUSADE. BY DONN BYRNE. How Sir Miles O’Neill fought and loved 
in Araby the Blest. Regular edition, $2.00. Autographed edition, $10.00 


A MAN OF LEARNING. By NELSON ANTRIM CRAWFORD. “The stor) 
of the "Elmer Gantry’ of education.” —Philadelphia Public Ledger. $2.50 














Biography and Autobiography 


, ALICE FOOTE MacDOUGALL. The Autobiography of a Business Wom- 
an. How $38 started a $2,000,000 coffee business. 14 illustrations. $2.50 


THE STUMP FARM. By HiLDa Rose. Poignant story of her stump farm 
* failure and heroic attempt to begin anew. 8 illustrations. (April 14) $2.00 


$2.50 CROMWELL. bByG.R. STIRLING TAYLOR. Cromwell and his Protectorate 
done in the style of the new biography. 8 illustrations (April 14) $4.00 


"7 Of General Interest 

















«THE FALL OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. sy EDMUND A. WALSH, S. J. 
An authoritative history of the Russian Revolution. (May 5) $3.50 


|» REPUTATIONS: Ten Years After. BY CAPT. B. H. LIDDELL HART. [nti- 
mate portraits of ten World War commanders. 18 illustrations — $3.00 


_ *FISHERS OF MEN. By GLENN cLarK. The author of “The Soul’s Sincere 
“—_ Desire” offers help to those who would become “Fishers of men.” $2.00 


“(1) HAMILTONIAN PRINCIPLES. (2) JEFFERSONIAN PRIN- 
Mocuik i CIPLES. EpITED BY JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS. Two books containing 
selections from the writings of these statesmen. Each $2.00 


“GREAT CAPTAINS UNVEILED. sy caPT. B. H. LIDDELL HART. The 
careers of six great captains from Jenghis Khan to General Wolfe. $3.50 


Miia POLITICIANS AND MORALISTS OF THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. - sy Emme FacueT. Brilliant essays on Stendhal. Tocqueville, 
Proudhon, Sainte Beuve, Taine and Renan. (April 14) $4.50 


BEHOLD, THE BRIDEGROOM-— sy GEorcE KELLY. His latest Broad- 
way success, which The New York Times calls “His best play.” $1.50 


FOUR PLAYS. By sERAFIN AND JOAQUIN A. QUINTERO. Plays of Spanish 
life by the Quinteros, acclaimed as the leading playwrights of Spain. $2.50 


























"Indicates “An Atlantic Monthly Press Publication” 


Boston LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Publishers 
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Quicksand, by Nella Imes. Kpopf. $2.50, 

Many Latitudes, by F. Tennyson Jesse. Knopf. $2.50. 

Helen and Felicia, by E. B. C. Jones. Holt. $2.50. 

We Are Incredible, by Margery Latimer. Sears. $2. 

The Man Who Knew Coolidge, by Sinclair Lewis. Harcourt. $2. 

The Wild Body, by Wyndham Lewis. Harcourt. $2.50. 

The Island Within, by Ludwig Lewisohn. Harper. $2.50. 

But Gentlemen Marry Brunettes, by Anita Loos. Boni and Live- 
right. $2. 

Many Waters, by Marjorie Barkley McClure. Minton, Balch. $2. 

Pilgrims of Adversity, by William McFee. Doubleday. $2.50. 

Daisy and Daphne, by Rose Macaulay. Boni and Liveright. $2.50. 

Ecola, by Jacland Marmur. Doubleday. $2. 

Ashenden, or The British Agent, by W. Somerset Maugham. 
Doubledamw. $2.50, 

A Girl Adoring, by Viola Mcynell. Dutton. $2.50. 

Welcome Home, by Alice Duer Miller. Dodd, Mead. $2. 

An Artist in the Family, by Sarah Gertrude Millin. Boni and 
Liveright. $2. 

Black Sparta, by Naomi Mitchison. Harcourt. $2.50. 

Up Eel River, by Margaret Prescott Montague. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Aphrodite in Aulis, by George Moore. Boni and Liveright. $12.50, 

Sergeant Eadie, by Leonard H. Nason. Doubleday. $2. 

We Sing Diana, by Wanda Fraiken Neff. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 

Dead Lovers Are Faithful Lovers, by Frances Newman. Boni and 
Liveright. $2.50. 

The Assassin, by Liam O’Flaherty. Harcourt. $2.50. 

That Bright Heat, by George O'Neil. Boni and Liveright. $2. 

A Cornish Droll, by Eden Phillpotts. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Mr. Weston’s Good Wine, by T. F. Powys. Viking. $3.50. 

The Atwhiles Are Sober, by Stephen Raushenbush. A. and C. 
Boni. $2.50. 

Trevy the River, by Leslie Reid. Dutton. $2.50. 

Blight, by Ann Rice. Payson and Clarke, $2.50. 

Oberland, by Dorothy Richardson. Knopf. $2.50. 

Pirate’s Face, by Norval Richardson. Little, Brown. $2.50, 

In the Wood, by Naomi Royde-Smith. Harper. $2.50. 

Beasts and Super-Beasts, by “Saki” (H. H. Munro). Viking. $1.75, 

The Toys of Peace, by “Saki” (H. H. Munro). Viking. $1.75. 

Ftched in Moonlight, by James Stephens. Macmillan. $2. 

A Marriage Was Made, by Elizabeth Stern. Sears. $2.50. 

Debonair, by G. B. Stern. Knopf. $2.50. 

Shaken by the Wind, by Ray Strachey. Macmillan. $2.50. 

The Bonney Family, by Ruth Suckow. Knopf. $2.50. 

His Elizabeth, by Elswyth Thane. Stokes. $2. 

These Men, Thy Friends, by Edward Thompson. Harcourt. $2.50. 

Toucoutou, by Edward Larocque Tinker. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 

The Gypsy, by W. B. Trites. Stokes. $2. 

The River, by Tristram Tupper. Lippincott. $2.50. 

The Coward, by Neal Wainright. Payson and Clarke. $2. 

Wintersmoon, by Hugh Walpole. Doubleday. $2.50. 

Queer Street, by John Wiley. Scribner. $2. 

The Burying Road, by Mary Wiltshire. Dodd, Mead. $2.50, 

The Kiss, by M. K. Wisehart. Century. $2. 

Uncertain Treasure, by Helen Woodbury. Little, Brown. $2. 

Mr. Hodge and Mr. Hazard, by Elinor Wylie. Knopf. $2.50, 

The Key of Life, by Francis Brett Young. Knopf. $2.50. 

The Torches Flare, by Stark Young. Scribner. $2.50, 


Translated Fiction 


The Devil's Bridge, by M. A. Aldanav. Knopf. $3. 

The Redemption of Tycho Brahe, by Max Brod. Knopf. $3. 

The Third Rome, by Guglielmo Ferrero. Harcourt. $5. 

The Ugly Duchess, by Lion Feuchtwanger. Viking. $2.50. 

The Years Between, by Paul Feval and M. Lassez. Longmans, 
Green. $5. 

The Imperial Dragon, by Judith Gautier. Brentano. $2.50. 

The Sins of the Fathers, by Felix Hollaender. Payson and Clarke, 
$2.50. 

The General’s Ring, by Selma Lagerléf. Doubleday. $2. 

Constantinople, by Pierre Loti. Stokes. $2.50. 

Children and Fools, by Thomas Mann, Knopf, $2.50. 
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Therese, by Francois Mauriac. Boni and Liveright. $2.50, 

The Devil, by Alfred Neumann. Knopf. $2.50. 

The Land of the Children, by Sergey Gussiev Orenburgsky. Long- 
mans, Green. $2.50. 

Birds Around the Light, by Jacob Paludan. Putnam. $2. 

Arnold Levenberg, Man of Peace, by David Pinski. Simon and 
Schuster. $2.50. 

The Rejected Messiah, by Solomon Poliakoff. A. and C. Boy 
$2.50. 

The Sorrows of Elsie, by André Savignon. Payson and Clarke. $2, 

Maria Capponi, by René Schickele. Knopf. $3. 

Theresa, by Arthur Schnitzler, Simon and Schuster. $3. 

Aimee Villard, by Charles Silvestre. Macmillan. $2. 

The Sea King, by Harry Soiberg. Morrow. $2.50. 

Armance, by Stendhal. Boni and Liveright. $2.50. 

The Mad Professor, by Hermann Sudermann. Boni and Liv; 
right. $5. 

The Axe, by Sigrid Undset. Knopf. $3. 

The Deadlock, by V. V. Vieressaev. Century. $2. 

The Way of Sacrifice, by Fritz Von Unruh. Knopf. $2.50. 

The Unheeding World, by Jacob Wassermann. Boni and Live. 
right. $5. 

Black Valley, by Hugo Wast. Longmans, Green. $2.50. 


Government, Politics, Current Affairs 


Hamiltonian Principles, edited by James Truslow Adams, | j 
Brown. $2. 

Jeffersonian Principles, edited by James Truslow Adams, Little, 
Brown, $2. 

Elements of Constitutional Law, by Ben Albert Arneson. Harper, 
$2.50. 

The League of Nations, by John Spencer Bassett. Longmans, 
Green. $3.50. 

Olives of Endless Age, by Henry Noel Brailsford. Harper. $ 

The Native Problem in Africa, by Raymond Leslie Buell. M 
millan, $10. 

Germany Ten Years After, by George H. Danton. Ho 
Mifflin. $3.50. 

The Stupid XIXth Century, by Léon Daudet. Payson and C 
$2.50. 

Black Democracy, by H. P. Davis. Dial. $5. 

Problems of the Pacific, by J. Merle Davis. University of Chi- 
cago. $3. 

Revolution and Reaction in Modern France, by G. Lowes D 
son, Brentano. $2.50. 

The Portrait of a Man as Governor, by Thomas H. Dicki 
Macmillan. $1. 

Locarno: A Dispassionate View, by Alfred Fabre-Luce. K: 
$3. 

Mexico and Its Heritage, by Ernest Gruening. Century. 

Eminent Asians, by Josef W. Hall (Upton Close). Appleton. 4, 

South America Looks at the United States, by Clarence H. !ar- 
ing. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Let Freedom Ring, by Arthur Garfield Hays. Boni and Liveright. 
$2.50. 

Constructive Citizenship, by L. P. Jacks. Doubleday. $2. 

Post-War Mind of Germany, by C. H. Herford. Oxford Univer- 
sity. $3.50. 

The Democratic Party, by Frank Kent. Century. $4. 

Europe, by Count Hermann Keyserling. Harcourt. $5. 

The Americans in Santo Domingo, by Melvin M. Knight. Vaa- 
guard, $.50. 

Present Day Russia, by Ivy Lee. Macmillan. $2.50. 

American Inquisitors, by Walter Lippmann. Macmillan. $1.2°. 

China: Where It Is Today and Why, by Thomas F. Millard. 
Harcourt. $2.50, 

Greece, by W. Miller. Scribner. $5. 

Progressive Democracy: Speeches and State Papers of Alfred & 
Smith, edited by Henry Moskowitz. Harcourt. $3. 

This American World, by Edgar E. Mowrer. Sears. $2. 

The Invisible Government, by William Bennett Munro. Mac 
millan. $1.60. 
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rHE NEW 


HARPER'S Books of the Month 





—_—-— 


Christophe, 


the floor of a slave 
hut, emperor in the 
palace of Sans Souci 
and then 
with a golden bullet 
his brain 


through 
when his 


finally toppled. Chris- 


BLACK MAJESTY 


By John ii r Vander 00k 


born on tophe, slave who 
forged his own em- 
pire, foremost in the 


Haitian revolt, the 


suicide , 

most romantic figure 
in new world history, 
lives again in this 


power 
book. $2.50 








The complete psychological history of the Jew as revealed 
in the life of a young scientist; wholly Americanized, with 
a charming American wife—yet kept from self-realization 
by the hostility toward his race. 
ish problem been so forcefully presented or so interestingly 


handled. 


By Ludwig Lewisohn 


Author of “Up Stream” 


THE ISLAND WITHIN 


Never before has the Jew- 


4? S50 
Poe 











MEAT 


By Wilbur Daniel Steele 


Fremont 


By Allan Nevins 


“God and I are sorry but the The fascinating story of John 


world was made for well peo 


pie 


rag 


theme. 


tried to re-make the world for 
her strange third child. Cou 
mus treatment of a vital of Fremont."—N. Y. 


Charles Fremont, adventurer, 
soldier, pioneer. “FEminently 
readable. This will probably al- 
ways remain the definitive Life 
Herald 


$2.50 Tribune. 2 vols. boxed, $10.00 


Yet Anne India 





Orient? 





To what extent has western prestige broken down in the 


an unprejudiced standpoint atter six years close personal 
observation. 


ASIA REBORN 
By Marguerite Harrison 


The ferment of post-war Eurasia surveyed from 


$4. 0 








SHIPWRECK IN 


EUROPE 
By Josef Bard 


A Freudian adventure in which an American, exposed to the 
Vienna psychoanalysts, finds himself stripped of all standards— 
shipwrecked in a strange land ... “profound and at the same time 
dexterous.”"—Lovuts UNTERMEYER. $2.50 


Home to Harlem 
By Claude Mi Kay 


The other side of “Nigger Heaven,” written 
in savage color and rhythm by a new negro 
author, “With amazing vividness and zest 
Claude McKay pictures the cafe life of 
larlem.”—Broun in the N. Y. World. $2.50 





HARPER & BROTHERS 











REPUBLIC XI 





». eres 








From a Tailor Shop to 
the White House 


Andrew Johnson 


Plebeian and Patriot 
By ROBERT W. WINSTON 
A full length bio ‘raphy of Andrew Johnsos 


fascinating a t of his mse from the humble ta 
yp at Greeneville, Tennessee to the governor 
Nashville and tl the White H 


Che portairt of a Pr 
ident misunderstood by 
the American people 


sjudged by the 


ans. 


Unusual and rare 
illustrations 
$7.00 





EMPIRE TO 
COMMONWEALTH 


Thirty Years of British 
Imperial History i 


By Walter Phelps Hall 


In his incisive analysis of the several parts of the 
Empire, the author makes clear the racial prejudices, 
economic interests, ar j S cial dynamics which in re 
i ged the British Empire 
Com: vealth of Nat His scholarly ir 


par Latly 


into a 


er , t t tyle are 


CATULLUS AND HORACE 
Two Poets in Their Environment 
By Tenney Frank 
Presents two of Rome's leading poets as they acted 


Their 


in and reacted to their agitated environment 
poetry is evaluated with critical acumen $3.00 


MYSTIC ITALY 
By Michael I. Rostovtzeff 


Elucidates the spiritual symbolism and the religious 
beliefs that persisted in Italy for centuries after t! 

emergence of Christianity. The mystic cults prevail 
ing in Rome and Pompeii are interpreted in the 
light of the latest archaeological evidence. Profusely 


i trat } $2. 50 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 


One Park Avenue New York 
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OOOO OOOOOOOOD 





MONTHLY THE LIST OF GREAT MODERN BOOKS GROWS 


... and the 145th title in the 


Mopern Lisrary 


A PORTRAIT of the ARTIST 


as a YOUNG MAN 
By James Joyce 


With an introduc ion by Herserr Gorman 


“A Portrait of the Artist’ preceded “Ulysses”, and was 
the first book to win for Joyce his recognition as the fore- 
most novelist of our times. “Dubliners”, a book of short 
stories which creates the scenes of his later books, is also 
available in the Modern Library. 


Other Recent Additions 


THE SEA AND THE JUNGLE 
By H. M. Tomutnson 
With an introduction by Christopher Morley, who says: “In “The Sea 
and the Jungle’ we have surely one of the great achievements of maritime 
narrative’. (No, 99) 


THE EMPEROR JONES and THE STRAW 
By Eucene O'NEILL 


“The Emperor Jones”, in the opinion of the critics, is O'Neill's most 
exciting and inventive contribution to the theatre. Read it and the beat 
of the tomtoms will stir an unforgettable rhythm. (No. 146) 


OLD CALABRIA 
By Norman Doveotas 
With a delightful introduction by the author, written especially for the 


Modern Library edition. “‘Old Calabria” will be welcomed by the many 
admirersof “South Wind”, long a favorite in the Modern Library. (No. 141) 


THE ROMANCE OF LEONARDO DA VINCI 
By Deirri MEREJKOwsSKI 
The story of the most fascinating character of the Renaissance and the 
brilliant court of Milan. Ludovico Sforza, Beatrice D’Este, Leonardo da 
Vinci and his “Mona Lisa’”—and all the masters of art and politics— 
live vividly before the reader in a drama of the most colorful period ia 


history, (No. 138) 
THE LIFE OF JESUS 
By Ernest Renan 
With an introduction by Joun Haynes Houmes 

About this book aliterary and theological war was fought. Now it is 
secure among the world’s masterpieces; the life of Christ that first 
revealed Jesus, the man, and has been the inspiration of new lives 
that have imitated but never equalled it. 


aM, 


ODERN LIBRARY DIE END for a complete de- 

books are complete ge Ry S petro poe ams of 
and unabridged. They are 150 GREAT MODERN 
uniformly bound in full BOOKS at 95 CENTS A 
limp format, and printed in COPY. Sold at all dook- 
clear type on book paper. = oe 


To Youn Booxstucn or pe eee eee oe 
Tue Mopern Liprary, Inc., 20 E. 57th St., N.Y. 


Please mail me Mopern Lisaary books Nos.__............--.. 
(1) I enclose $1.00 for each volume (95 plus sc postage). 
() Send books C.O. D. 
(2 Please send me, free of charge, zone new illustrated catalogue, de- 


scribing all of the books in the Modern Library. 
PE, cncédind scntgbamnancsebaannieaee peda iad . 
BE Lncncminnncikaduitigidinndbatictn meee 
I iieks pectin teeta ict ae ee eee RT Eee 
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The Republican Party, by William Starr Myers. Century. ¢ 

The Looting of Nicaragua, by Rafael de Nogales. McBride. §> <9, 

Back of War, by Henry Kittredge Norton. Doubleday. § 

Soviet Russia in the Second Decade, Report of the First A :y¢)}. 
can Trade Union Delegation. John Day. $4. 

National Policy and Naval Strength, by Sir Herbert Richmoog 
Longmans, Green. $6, 

The Restless Pacific, by Nicholas Roosevelt. Scribner. $3 

The Fascist Dictatorship in Italy, Vol. II. Holt. $3. 

The “Also Rans,” by Don C, Seitz. Crowell. $3.50. 

How We Got Our Liberties, by Lucius B. Swift. Bobbs-\! 
$2.50. 

The Drifting Sands of Party Politics, by Oscar W. Und 7 
Century. $3.50. 

Tammany Hall, by Morris Werner. Doubleday. $5. 


History 


The Renaissance, by Arthur, Count Gobineau. Putnam. $2 

A History of England, Vol. III, by Hilaire Belloc. Putnam. ‘ 

The Gonzaga, Lords of Mantua, by Selwyn Brinton. Brentano. ¢;. 

In Quest of the Western Ocean, by Nellis M. Crouse. Morrovy, 
£6.50. 

The Rise of the German Republic, by H. G. Daniels. Scribner, %, 

The History of European Liberalism, by Guido de Ruggiero. (x. 
ford University. $5.50. 

Capital and Finance in the Age of the Renaissance: A St 
the Fuggers and Their Connections, by Richard Eh 
Harcourt. $5, 

Great Britain from Adam Smith to Present Day, by C. R 
Longmans, Green. $4. 

The Origins of the World War: Vol. I, Before Sarajevo, | 


lying Causes of the War; Vol. II, After Sarajevo, Immediate 
Causes of the War, by Sidney B. Fay. $5 each. 
Recollections of the Irish War, by Darrell Figgis. Double: $4, 
American Foreign Policies, by James W. Garner, New York 
University. $6. 
A History of the English People, by Elie Halevy. Harcourt. $%, 
Empire to Commonwealth, by Walter Phelps Hall. Holt. 
Heading for the Abyss, by Prince Lichnowsky. Payson and © rie, 
$7.50. 


Lord Grey and the World War, by Hermann Lutz. Knopf. §°. 

The Bankers in Bolivia, by M. A. Marsh. Vanguard. $.50. 

How Canada Became a Nation, by Vincent Massey. Hough 
flin. $2. 

The Nile and Egyptian Civilization, by A. Moret. Knopf. § 

Napoleon III and the Rhine, by Hermann Oncken, Knop!. ‘. 

The Stream of History, by Geoffrey Parsons. Scribner. $ 

Fateful Years, by Sergius Dimitrievich Sazanov. Stokes. $5 

Civilization in Transition (1789-1870), by H. C. Thomas ani W. 
A. Hamm. Vanguard. $.50. 

Feudal Germany: Studies in the History of Germany (8 
University of Chicago. $5. 

A History of Canada, by Carl Wittke. Knopf. $6. 


Vite 


Philosophy, Religion 


How the Reformation Happened, by Hilaire Belloc. McBride. $1. 

The Technique of Controversy, by Boris B. Bogoslovsky. la 
court. $3.75. 

Henri Bergson, by Jacques Chevalier. Macmillan. $2.50. 

The Agony of Christianity, by Miguel de Unamuno. Pays: 
Clarke. $2. 

New Realism and Old Reality, by D. Luther Evans. Princetoa 
University. $2.50. 

Why Man Worships, by Alexander A. Goldenweiser. Viking. 5 

Time and Western Man, by Wyndham Lewis. Harcourt. $ 

The Wars of the Godly: A History of Religious Conflict in ‘ 
ica, by Reuben Maury. McBride. $3.50. 

The Philosophy of John Dewey, edited by Joseph Ratner. !1o't. $4. 

Greek Philosophy before Plato, by Robert M. Scoon.  Princeto® 
University. $3.50. 

What Am I? by Edward G. Spaulding. Scribner. $2. 


n and 


in 


Har- 
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Poetry 


The Romanesque Lyric, by Philip Schuyler Allen. 
lina University. $4.50. 

Ballads of All Nations, edited by R. Brimley Johnson. Knopf. $5. 

Fugitives, an Anthology. Harcourt. $2.50. 

Seventeenth Century Lyrics, edited by Norman Ault. 
Green. $3.50. 

The King of Spain and Other Poems, by Maxwell Bodenheim. 
Boni and Liveright. $2. 

The Poems, by William Canton. Harcourt. $2. 


North Caro- 


Longmans, 


NEW REPUBLIC i 


| 
| 


Fire and Sleet and Candlelight, by Eleanor Carroll Chilton, Her- | 


bert Agar and Willis Fisher. John Day. $2. 
Quintillions, by Robert Clairmont. Dial. $3.50. 
Moods Cadenced and Declaimed, by Theodore Dreiser, Boni and 
Liveright. $2.50, 
The Seventh Hill, by Robert Hillyer. Viking. $2. 
The Selected Poems of Amy Lowell. Houghton Mifflin. $3. 
Spring Plowing, by Charles Malam. Doubleday. $2. 
Exile and Other Poems, by Theodore Maynard. Dial. 
Color of Water, by Marjorie Meeker. Brentano, $1.50. 
Songs for the Nearest Harmonica, by Dorothy Parker. 
Liveright. $2. 
England Reclaimed, by Osbert Sitwell. Doubleday. $2. 
Sonnets to Craig, by George Sterling. A. and C. Boni. $1.75. 
Fireflies, by Rabindranath Tagore. Macmillan. $2.50. 
Burning Bush, by Louis Untermeyer. Harcourt. $2. 
Others Abide, by Humbert Wolfe. Doubleday. $1.50. 
Trivial Breath, by Elinor Wylie. Knopf. $2.50. 


$2.50. 


Boni and 


Psychology, Education 


The Basis of Sensation, by E. D. Adrian. Norton. 

‘The Campus, by Robert Cooley Angell. Appleton. 

In Search of Our Ancestors, by Mary E. Boyle. 
$3.50. 

Intelligence and Mental Growth, by C. A. Claremont. 
$1. 

The Psychology of Socialism, by Hendrick De Man. Holt. $3.50. 

Ihe Psychology of Individual Differences, by Robert S, Ellis. Ap- 
pleton. $3.50. 

Psychology: Its Facts and Principles, by H. L. Hollingworth, Ap- 
pleton. $3. 

Gestalt Psychology, by Wolfgang Kohler. Boni and Liveright. $3. 

Modern English in the Making, by George H. McKnight. Apple 
ton. $4. 

Psychology of Abnormal People, by J. J. B. Morgan. 
Green. $4. 

The New Criminology, by Max Schlapp and Edward H. Smith, 
Boni and Liveright. $4. 

The Adolescent: His Conflicts and Escapes, by Sidney I. Schwab, 
Little, Brown. $3. 

Growing into Life, by David Seabury. Boni and Liveright. $5. 

Morton Prince and Abnormal Psychology, by W. S. Taylor. Ap- 
pleton. $1.75. 

Better Schools, by Carleton Washburne and Myron M. Stearns. 
John Day. $2.50, 

lhe Ways of Behaviorism, by John B. Watson. Harper. $3.50. 

Psychological Care of Infant and Child, by John B, Watson. Nor- 
ton. $2. 


$2.50. 
$2.50, 
Little, Brown. 


Longmans, 


Travel and Foreign Lands 


The Fringe of the Moslem World, by Harry A. Franck, Century. 
$. 

Maya Cities, by Thomas Gann. Scribner. $5. 

Mid-Pacific, by James Norman Hal!. Houghton Mifflin. $3. 

Men Are Like That, by Leonard Ramsden Hartill, Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, $3, 

Tambo, by James Jenkins. McBride. $2.50. 

The People of the Twilight, by D. Jenness. Macmillan. $3. 

Safari, by Martin Johnson, Putnam, $5. 

Mostly Mississippi, by Harold Speakman. Dodd, Mead. $3.50. 


Norton. 


i 
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THE NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS 
announces 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICIES 


An Examination and Evaluation of Certain Tradi- 
tional and Recent International Policies 
of the United States. 


By JAMES WILFORD GARNER, PH.D., LL.D. 
Professor of Political Science in the 
University of Illinois. 
8vo, vill + 264 pages; choicely printed; blue clot 
gold-lettered. Price, $6.00. 


Sovereign States and Suits 
Before Arbitral Tribunals and Courts of Justice. 
By JAMES BROWN SCOTT, A.M., J.U.D. 
President of the Institute of International La 


8vo, x + 360 pages; choicely printed; blue cloth, 


gold-lettered. Price, $6.00. 


The Responsibilities of States 


In International Law 
By CLYDE EAGLETON 
Assistant Professor of Government @ 
New York Unive raity. 


(Ready in April. Price to be announced) 


The New York University Press 


Washington Square East New York City 








‘NORTON: BOOKS: 


The New Science Series 
Evireo By C. K,. OGDEN 


Emergent Evolution 
and the Development of Society 
by Wm. Morton Wheeler, Ph. D. 
The first general presentation of the theory 


rmer 
Dr. George Howard Parker of Har- 
form of evolution 


Pr 


ef- 


gent Evolution. 
vard in a recent address said: “This 
known as Emergent Evolution is rapidly replacing the 


older conceptions of this process.” 


Intelligence 


and Mental Growth 
by C. A. Claremont, B. Sc. 


At a time when “intelligence tests” are the fashion 


this book raises the question as to what is th 


Science and History 
by A. L. Rowse, M. A. 


Which is the more characteristic of the modern intel- 
lectual attitude—the scientific or the historical outlook? 


$1.00 each at all booksellers or from the pub- 
lishers. Write for complete list of 
“The New Science Series.” 


W.WNORTONsCOMPANY.INC.0 fimH Avenue 
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PRR See l <QINTERNATIONAL || 


Sprin 
9 \ A New Book by SCOTT NEARING 


The inside story of one of the WHITHER Shia: ah Oe i, 
a ies groups in China. ‘h- 


most peril- 

ous eriods Ad = struggle in « 

: : ventures C its probable outiom: 

in meriv ~ ath te in this book with th: 
HINA ? thar’s characteristic Ductdity. ' $ 


can Diplo |in American 




















macy. The . 

book has Diplomacy AMERICAN POLICY TOWARD RUSSIA SINCE 1917, by Dr. Pred 1 
t as en its 1896-1906 a study Russian-American relations since 
place a B 


veoress oF oF VOLT. Vole, I-X. The outstanding utterances of wor 
amous Robespierre, Marat, Lassalle, K. Liebknecht, and t 
sebitahed. 5 ™ Bebel, W. Liebknecht, Lenin, Debs, Ruthenberg. each [ 
eer = Y FIRSY INTERRATIONAL, by G. M. Steklov. A compr 
nsiv: one most rtant epochs in t story the 
international labor movement. ——— —- aft 50 


LABOR PROTECTION IN SOVIET RUSSIA.oy Dr. Georse M. Price A 
study of the legal provisions for the protection of the health and safety o/ 
Russia's workers including a detailed analysis of the system of & 
Insurance. $1 


y 
mong the ? 
great diplo- A. L. P. Dennis 


matic his- 
tories of the world. $5.00 











Nothing succeeds like success. The 

: f a self-n man. His 
true sory of a self-made MODERN RUSSIAN COMPOSERS, by Leonid Sabenevef An ace 
characterization of outstanding representatives of Russian musie, ine! 














li . Skryabin, Stravinski, Rakhmaninoff. $2 
Mussolini AMERICANIZATION OF LABOR, by Rodert W. Dunn. The emp 
M f offensive against the trade unions. $1.90 
ano HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN WORKING CLASS. by Anthony Bim)o 
Destiny An account of the rise and struggles of American labor $2 
MATERIALISM AND EMPIRIO-CRITICISM, by V. 7 Sete, In which + 
By ben all attempts at philosophic revisions of Marxism. $4 
bo ; orwrn EMOIRS OF A REVOLUTIONIST, by Vera Figner. A book leting the 
~~ Vittorio De Fiori Tite of this famous revolutionary, who spent 23° years within the walls 
Schlusselburg Fortress. $3 








RUSSIAN POETRY, an Anthology, chosen and translated by Babette Dents 
adventurous and exciting career and Avrahm Yarmolinsky. $2 
from a blacksmith shop to the helm 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF SACCO AND VANZETTI, by Bugene Sees 
of Italy. $3.00 work 


ing class epic. $1.50 


os Sopnemes THEORY OF THE LEISURE CLASS, by Nikolei Bur 
harin. cism of the value and profit theory of the Austrian Schoo! of 
$25 


Witty and risque stories of the 
15th cen- 
* tury similar 
Facetiae of | (0° the De- 
Poggio cameron. 


Translated by ee — 
Edward Storer - ny 


OIL IMPERIALISM. by Lowis Fischer. The struggle between Standard 
and the Royal Dutch Shell for the control of Russian Oil is here fully 





scribed and the outcome foretold 
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Best Sellers During 
February. 


1, IRON AND SMOKE, by 
Sheila Kaye-Smith. 14th Edi- 
tion. (Fiction) $2.50 


2. A SON OF MOTHER INDIA 
ANSWERS, by Dhan Gopal 
Mokerji. 10th Edition. 
(General) $1.50 


3. SPLENDOR, by Ben Ames 
Williams. 10th Edition. 
(Fiction) $2.50 

4. EDEN, by Murray Sheehan, 
6th Edition. (Fiction) $2.00 


5. NOW WE ARE SIX, by A. 
A. Milne. 73rd Edition. 
(Juvenile) $2.00 


6. THE DREADFUL NIGHT, 
by Ben Ames Williams. 4th 
Edition. (Detective) $2.00 

7. CLOWNING THROUGH 
LIFE, by Eddie Foy. 3rd Edi- 
tion. (Autobiography) $3.00 


8 THE VOICE OF THE 
SEVEN SPARROWS, by H. 
Stephen Keeler. ‘Sth Edition. 
(Mystery) $2.00 


9. THE SON, by Hildur Dixe- 
lius, 3rd Edition. 
(Fiction) $2.00 
10. FACE VALUE, by J. L. 
Cambell. 7th Edition. 
(Fiction) $2.50 


i On Sale at All Bookstores 
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